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OLD GUARD PUSHES NIXON 


THE PRFSIDENT'S condi- 
tion as this newspaper went to 
press was reported as improving. 

He will not attend the mid- 
December North . Atlantic 
Treaty Organization Conference 
in Paris, the White House has 
announced, He will be replaced 


by Vice President Richard Nixon. 


While the physicians’ panel 
took pains to stress the outcome 
for complete recovery was ex- 
cellent and the President was 
“alert” and “discussed with in- 


LP, gi i Ai ay ea are 


"EISENHOWER 


terest and clarity recent events,” 
Republican Old Guard figures 
moved swiftly to push Nixon 
into the foreground. 

Participation of Adlai Steven- 
son in preparations for the 
NATO conference assumed. add- 
ed interest and Stevenson told 
reporters he would continue to 
assist the Secretary of State in 
this capacity, as he had been 
invited to do.’ His presence in 
Paris was considered more likely, 
although still in doubt. 

News of the President's at- 
tack was held up for 24 hours 
by Mrs. Ann Wheaton, acting 
White House press sécretary in 
the absence of James C. Hag- 
erty, who had been in Paris. 

The President sustained a 
“moderate” coronary thrombosis 
in September, 1955. The follow- 
ing June he underwent a major 
operation to relieve an acute 
ileitis condition. Since’ then he 
contracted a lingering cough 
during his second es al last 
winter, with an ear complication 
affecting his héaring fbr the 
time. He was not confined to his 
bed but went on a several days’ 
cruise to the Bahamas. An upset 
stomach last June 10 kept him in 
bed one day, 

Nixon substituted for the Pres- 
ident at the formal state dinner 
given the Moroccan king Mon- 
day night. Another speech sched- 
uled for Cleveland Tuesday was 
cancelled. 


Interview 


at Mt. Kisco 


By HARRY RAYMOND 


‘THE FORTY PERCENT pre- 
mium rate increase proposed by the 
New York Blue Cross for its 7,900.- 
000 subscribers has spurred the la- 
bor movement; both state and local 
AFL and CIO, to take a long and 
careful look at the hospital insur- 


-_ 


ance plan which covers 2,000,000 union members and their families. In ‘the process of 


examination, which climaxed recently at a 


two-day public hearing before the State In- 


surance Department, the unions, which were the chief driving force in the fight for . 


adequate cooperative health in- 
surance, have voiced outspoken 
criticism of Blue Cross’ financial 
policies and offered a series of 
important proposals to raise the 


His Family Doesn't Know 
What Caused Dad's Death 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER 

MT. KISCO, N.Y.—No one 
ever told them abou radia- 
tion, they said; that was 
what they came back to, 


every time they began dis- 
cussing their dad's death. 


They referred to the death Jan. 
4 last of Frank Lieto, 67, for 
“nine or ten years’ an employe 
at Canadian Radium & Uranium 
Corp. here. One of the persons 
speaking, Frank Lieto Jr., said, 

“They kept telling us down here 
that it was impossible that any- 
ting could happen to the men in 
the plant.” 

“After we had him in the hos- 

ital, no one else would take 
om because of his age, and we 
let hirn go back to the plant. We 
didn’t know what to do,” said 
the son, his handsome features 

ripped with anxiety and his ef- 
fo rt to ‘control his emotions, his 
knuckles white as he gripped the 
back of a chair on the front 

rch where we need under a 

right porch light. 

“And we don’t know what to 
do now,” said his sister, Mrs. 
Mary Molinaro, eldest of nine 
surviving Lieto children, .who 
had over from her resi- 
dence across the street at 198 
Kisco Ave., to jein us. 

We talked in quiet»tones, out 


of earshot of their mother, Mrs. 
Jennie Lieto, who had sustained 
a near-breakdown after her hus- 
band’s death, and still was “seri- 
ously ill.” 
* 

FROM. OTHER residents of 
Kisco Ave. closer by the plant 
at 69 Kisco St. I had heard, first 


‘in August and again that day, re- 


ports of some mystery surround- 
ing Lieto’s death, the direct cause 
of which was pneumonia. 

With the State Labor Depart- 
ments case charging Canadian 
Radium with violating the new 
(1955) safety code for workers 
in radiation industries slated for 
“disposal” Dec. 3, and the com- 
panys decision to close its Mt. 
Kisco plant Feb. 15, I was as- 
signed to investigate these re- 
ports for The Worker. 

* ; 


IT WAS DUSK when I walk- 
ed down Kisco Ave. past the low- 
slung grimy reinforced concrete 
structure of the radium reclaim- 
ing and processing plant, one 
side of which is directly on the 
avenue without. fence or yard 
between it and passersby. If 
anything, it presented an — 
more secretive appearance n 
in the daytime when neth- 

of the inside is visible.to the 


re. gaze. In the scant 
Besruioss 
OE ated ont Seen oe 


the notices ordered posted by the 
Labor Dept. last spring was bare- 
ly visible, “Danger — Radiation 
Hazard.” 
Between the radium plant.and 
oe closest dwelling is the Build- 
Millwork Co., which occu- 
nes about half of the one-story 
structure. Four of my steps 
away from that is the nearest 
dwelling. 
* 


HERE I FOUND Miss Phyllis 
Ruocco, who for herself was un- 
concerned about any radiation 
— to be planning to reside 
in her fathers (Ant ony Ru- 
occo) house after her marriage a 
days distant. But she speke of 
the recent (Sept. 4) eth o of Max 
Pavey, 
kemia resulting from radiation: 
of the talked-of illness of another 
worker—" they sure hushed that 
up and—of the tragedy that 
hung over the Lieto home, with 
Mys. Lieto’s persistent illness 
ever since the death’of her hus- 


“I've always lived here,” she 
said, “and in all these years 
you never see anyone around the 

plant, except a man leaving with 
a little box every day. You won- 
der what goes on in the plant. 
It used to be a show room for 


Ford cars, but past BN Radium ~ 


(Continued on Page 11). 


the manager, from leu-_ 


level of the plan’s benefits. 
OPPOSING the. 40 percent 


jump in premium rates, the Cen- 
tral Trades and Labor Council 
and City CIO Council declared 
in a joint statement that “dis- 
turbing signs that commercial 
thinking and standards have be- 
gun to creep into policy-making” 
of Blue Cross, an organization 
lauu.ched as a non-profit, non- 
commercial community service. 

Organized labor has found it 
practically“ impossible to make 
more than. a small dent in the 
directorial wall erected by the 
hospital, business and medical 
representatives who run Blue 
Cross in the New York area, 
though under state law Blue 
Cross is regarded as in the 
nature of a membership corpora- 
tion of consumers,” said Walter 
L. Eisenberg, economic consul- 
tant for the Central Trades and 
Labor Council and City CIO. 

* 

THE BLUE CROSS, he told 
the State Insurance Department, 
is attempting to place the main 
burden of meeting necessary ad- 
ditional hospital revenues on its 
subscribers. — 


> “We of the labor movement 
believe that government and 


_ providing medical service to the 


community,” he said. 

The labor study revealed that 
despite the strong cooperative 
aspects of the founding prin- 
ciples of Blue Cross, when it 
was established as a quasi-public 
organization subscribers have no 
opportunity directly to partici- 
pate in nomination and election 


5 are businessmen; 4 are tormer 
or present bank officials; two are 
hospital administrators; 3 are 
lawyers; one lists his affiliation 
as “public,” and 2 are labor 
leaders, 


¥ 

THE PRESENT composition 
of the board, with but 2 repre- 
sentatives of organized Elie, 
serves “to deprive 2,000,000 
union-member subscribers and, 
in fact, the board itself of the 
benefit of the experience, the so- 
cial viewpoint, the weight of 
their influence in the commu- 
nity, and the weight of their 
numbers in Blue Cross policy- 
making,” Eisenberg declared. 

Backgrounds and interests of 
the overwhelming proportion of 
the board’s directors, the labor 
spokesman pointed out, can 
“only tend to weight the deci- 
sion-making of the board toward 
the suppliers rather than the 
users of Blue Cross service, and 
can only create a drift toward 
cemmercial-carrier principles of 
subscriber service and cuoverage 
rather than toward ever-expand- 
ing and ever more broadly bene- 
ficial non-profit hospital bene- 
fits programming.” 

Lane Kirkland, assistant di- 
rector of the AFL-CIO Depart- 
ment of Social Security, ques-- 
tioned whether the proposed 
rate increase reflected the true 
cost picture. The arbitrary for- 
mula of the Blue Cross, he said, 
offers no assurance of a rate-cost 
balance. 


. 

COMPARING the New York 
Blue Cross with other Blue 
Cross plans as a guide, the trade 
union studies concluded that lo- 
cal management expenses are 
too high. 

They ‘cited the $2,497,722 
in 1956 for solicitation and 
servicing subscribers and $6,919,- 
721 for administrative expenses, 


(Continued on Page 11) J 
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Craft Parieys 


May Give Tipoff on Unity 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


A CHAIN OF AFL-CIO department conventions in Atlantic City startin 


Mon- 


day, and next week's decisions by the federation’s convention, will determine whether the 
merged labor movement will stay united and what its course will be for some time to 


come. 

Ordinarily the conventions of the 
departments draw little public at- 
tention. They are usually limited 
to specific industry and jurisdic- 
tional problems. But this time the 
Dec. 2-4 eonvention of the 3,500,- 
000-member Building and Con- 
struction Trades Department, unit- 
ing the craft unions in the field, 
may have the tip-off of things to 
come. Simultaneously the metal 
trades, also with some strong craft 
influence, but balanced by the 
strength of industrial metal unions, 
will meet iti another hotel alon 
the boardwalk. The maritime trades 
will meet Dec. 3-4. 

* 


TWO problems merge to seri- 
ously affect the AFL-CIO’s unity: 
the long smoldering war of the 
building trades unions and certain 
crafties métal. unions, for -jurisdic- 
tion over sizable groups of workers 
they claim but who are covered 
under industrial union contracts. 
The othe ris the corruption issue 
that has already resulted in the 
suspension by the AFL-CIO of six 
unions with a_ total of. nearly 


2,000,000 members, with the two! 


largest among them—teamsters and 


bakers—up for expulsion for re-! 


fusal to conform to AFL-CIO coun- 
cil “cleanup” directives. 

Two other big and influential 
unions’ in the building trades—with 


a million members—carpenters and/ 


from the Detroit Building Trades 
Council controlled by the forces of 
Jimmy’ Hoffa, demanding  with- 
drawal from the AFL-CIO unless 
the Industrial Unions Department 
headed by Walter Reuther, yields 
maintenance workers and building 
workers permanently employed by 
i cestal senceren to their respec- 
tive crafts. 


The leaders of the IBT, second 
only to the carpenters’ group in in- 
fluence in the building department, 
have been closely aligned with the 
craftists and, in turn, received sup- 
port of their fight from the group 


tion to giving CIO industrial 


a civil rights and a revitalized po- 
litical action machinery and to 
similar steps demed too “radical” 
in AFL circles. In these cleavages, 
the Teamsters - Building Trades 
group was the main base for AFL 
opposition to a merger. 
* 

AN UNKNOWN factor is the 
influence which  anti-corrupton 
forces within the unions~marked 
for expulsion may have in the con- 
vention. In the Bakery union these 
forces, led by some present top 
around Maurice Hutcheson, head of leaders opposed to corruption- 
the carpenters. They are relying on tainted James Cross, the president, 
the building ‘trades group to oppose; want to form another union and 
expulsion of the IBT—an act that work for mass secession. 


requires two-+¢hirds of the conven-| In the IBT, most of the assort- 
hon. | ment of rank and file and other 

In the metal trades dlepartment,| groups seem united at least against 
too,, there are some leaders who!) secession, even if the IBT is ex- 
oppose expulsion of the IBT, but! pelled. This sentiment was _ re- 
mainly fro mthe standpoint of safe-| flected in the recent letter of John 
guarding the autonomy of affili-; Hoh, sécretary of New York Brew- 
ates. ery Joint Board of the JBT and 
anti-Hoffa, who warned that ex- 
pulsion makes more difficult the 
task of those in the IBT who are 
working for democratization and 
cleanup. 


. | 

AN IMPORTANT factor af- 
fecting the convention's voting 
strength and possibly its decisions, 
is the fact that the suspended 
unions received no credentials.| While the convention is on, 
They will have only the right to| James Hoffa will be busy on trial 
appeal their cases before the con-| in New York on charges of illegal 
vention. | wire-tapping. At) this writing an 

Possibly 400 delegates, each, executive board meeting of the 


operating engineers—are currently 


under Senate Rackets Committee 


investigatio nand may be destined, 


THE teamsters, carpenters and 
operating engineers have a decisive 


with one vote, will be deprived of|Teamsters summoned by Beck has 
seats in the convention because 16) laid plans for $2,500,000 “organiz- 


| state AFL and that many CIO ing drive” with 300 extra organizers 
as were the other unions, for pub-| 


Jic exposure and possibly expulsion. | 
* 


bodies—all of the major industrial 
and most populated sintes—have! 
failed to merge. The bulk of this 
group of 400 delegates would 
have come from city and county 


to combat possible recessions after 
expulsion. 

Unfortunately the issue of unity 
and corruption may snow under 
the other key issues facing the con- 


hold on the building trades depart- 
ment and in every local or regional 


AFL or CIO bodies. Each would 


vention, notably the current anti- 
have been entitled to one vote. 


union drive that is building up 


subdivision throughout the country.!but have not yet merged. The|towards enactment of new drastic 
The close support they have from|AFL-CIO’s leaders ruled that the! anti-union laws at the next session 


the leaders of the powerful Build-|charters for these state, city and 


ing Laborers Union, whose _presi- 
dent is himself not in the highest 
ethical category, leaves little doubt 
of what this group can do at the 
convention. 

Richard Gray, conservative presi- 
dent of the building trades depart- 
ment, has strongly hinted in-recent 
statements, of talk in the depart- 
ment'’s leadership of secession or 
some drastic action short of such 
move, unless: the craft claims 
against the industrial unions are 
met. The convention will have be- 
fore it resolutions, including one 


BALLISTIC BEAUTY 


of Congress. The labor movement 
‘state bodies will expire on Dec. is also face to face with a recession 
5, the day the AFL-CIO conven- that threatens to become quite seri- 
|tion opens because the constitu-|ous. AFL-CIO economists predic? 
tion set that day as the deadline |6,000,000 unemployed next year. 
for mergers. Hence they will not| Aggravating the situaiton is the 
have a legal right to convention) fact that little of the promise of 
votes, the merger has been made good, 
‘ The stalemated negotitions for) with not a single major acchieve- 
a merger in the states and many|ment on organizing of the unor- 
local areas, also reflected cleav-| ganized. In the midst of this in- 
jages in the AFL-CIO, The dif-|ternal and developing economic 
ference, as brought to public at-|crisis, some of the AFL-CIO’s ma- 
tention in last weekend's New jor affiliates, like auto, are preparing 
Jersey CIO.» convention, were te go into bargaining for new de- 
imainly over the old AFL opposi-'mands in 1958. 


by ALAN 
MAX 


unions adequate representation, to} 


| 


| 


Suntidhed overs 
Yon 2 0CY. 


The Worker 


MEMBERS of the House Committee on A 

SS watched a test of the Jupiter missi 
uesday night at Cape Canaveral, Florida. 

we to eye-witness correspondents, the 
huge missle lifted slowly from its launching pad, 
belching flame and roaring like a hundred freight 
trains. At about 2,000 feet it picked up speed, 
zooming straight up. The yellow light from its 
tail jets “bathed the sky’ but faded as the missile 
became more distant. Near the top of its flight, 
estimated at about seven or eight miles, the mis- 
sile arched over and the light disappeared. Then 
it came back bright, “just like a distant star.” At 
this moment, however, the Jupiter exploded in a 
“distant ball of flame” and was seen no more. 

The sheer beauty of it all, unfortunately, was 
marred by an announcement that the test was a 
failure. The final explosion, it séems, was either 
an intentional detonation from the ground, or the 
Jupiter just went slightly berserk, perhaps the 


presence of a half a dozen Congressmen made it - 


nervous. 
7 
I MAY BE TOO much the aesthete but to me 
test can in no sense be called 


. he would like to see his country 


have a test of the Snark for only $2,000,000. But 
it is. said to. be not nearly as beautiful as the 


‘Jupiter. (In fact earlier on Tuesday, a missile was 


tested which observers in fact thought was a 
Spark, but the Air Force said it was not, although 


they refused to say just what it was—a Rubens, . 


a Titian or Whistler's Mother.) 
Furthermore, if you still think $5,000,000 is too 


-much money let me.call attention to the fact that 


it costs twice as muckf to test the Air Force’s in- 
tercontinental ballistic missile, the Atlas. There 
have been two tests of the Atlas so far—for a total 
cost of $20,000,000. In both cases, the missiles 


exploded within seconds after being launched but- 


the experience was said to be breath-taking. 


Titan also cosis $10,000,000 a testing. You 
can have a Polaris display for $6,000,000 and 
for the same amount you can have a Thor. 
course, if you are not a connoisseur, you might 
be happy with a test of the Vanguard, which runs 
to slightly under two million. 

* 


NIKITA KHRUSHCHEY said the o 


all our rockets and missiles in the 


Freee 


H 


THE IMPACT of multi-millionaire Cyrus Eaton's pro- 
posal “to meet the Soviets half-way” continues to vibrate 
through the Western Hemisphere. His recent declaration 
that appeared in the New York Herald-Tribune brought a 
response of letters running better than seven to one in favor 
of his plea for ful co-existence. 

North of the border, in Canada, they seem to heed 
sanity’s counsel more than they do down in Washington 
where Dr. Edward Teller, “father of the H-bomb” this 
week counselled more stockpiles of lethal stuff. Toronto's 
Financial Fost picked up Eaton's advice. ee 

“Every sensible person knows,” this organ. of the lead- 
ing commercial interests in Canada said, “that there are 
only two possible endings for the nightmarish ‘two-world’ 
system that bedevils this generation. It can blow up in the 
dreadful cataclysm of a’third world war that might kill off 
the human race. Or it can somehow be resolved into peace- 
ful cooperation and peaceful competition. .. .” 

There was the bracing quality of the northern climate 
in the words of the Toronto Telegram under the by-line of 
James M. Minifie. His column, appearing as a guest edi- 
torial in the New York Herald-Tribune this week, reminded 
his readers of “the remarkable reports” on the meetings 
last summer between Western and Soviet scientists at Pug- 
wash, Nova Scotia, at the home, incidentally, of Cyrus 
Eaton. 

Minifie quoted the current issue of the Bulletin of 
Atomic scientists in the U. S. A. wherein Soviet scientists 
appealed to their Western confreres for a world conference 
to enlighten humanity about the catastrophic results of 
thermonuclear war. The-writer told of a seientist who said 
“they'd make recommendations which would make the 
politicians sit up.” He said the proposals of the Soviet scien- 
tists constituted “a challenge” for Western scientists to fol- 
low up. 

2 

THIS WEEK, too, saw a statement by a leading spokes- 
man of American labor, Jacob Potofsky, president of. the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers. Potofsky, though he ap- 
peared to call for “position of str "involving a con- 
tinuation of the armaments race, did say, “Peaceful co- 
existence can be achieved only if men understand that, de- 
spite differences in race, religion, color or political creed, 
they are brothers, and if the conference table is substituted 
for the battlefield.” 

Today, Potofsky concluded, “it is surely one world or 
none. None can esscape our common destiny.” It would be 
to the good if Washington pondered these latter words, and 
accepted the counsel of the New York Herald-Tribune’s edi- . 
torial this week which said Nikita Khrushchev's challenge 
to interviewer William Randolph Hearst, Jr., “should be ac- 
cepted.” 

“We challenge you,” the Soviet leader said, “to com- 
pete in the peaceful things such as the production of radios 
and televisions and vacuum cleaners, any kind of cleaners.” - 

We agree with our contemporary, the Herald-Tribune’s | 
concluding words that “the washing machine might prove 
mightier than the sword.” 


| 


«SHOULD REACH CLASSROOMS 


A THANKSGIVING cartoon in a metropolitan news 
paper shows Uncle Sam and John Q. Public giving thanks 
prayerfully to the Sputnik for “putting our nation on the 
alert.” So far the mad “alert” is overwhelmingly cast as one 
of “defensive security’"—more missiles, more arms, a vast 
H-bomb shelter system—in a time when the only guarantee 
for survival of both major nations is peaceful co-existence 
as the scientists above argue. 

But early in this drama that began Oct. 4 when the 
first Sputnik was launched, America took measure of itself 
and agreed that our educational system needed drastic 
overhauling: more science, more schools, more teachers, 
more zeal for learning among our children. 

The tragedy, as of this day, is the perspective that 
our Guns-not-Butter crash program, will reduce appropria- 
tions for education: less money, for schools, teachers, stu- 
dents—even for the children’s lunches. The only shred of 
the initial “awareness” left is to “produce more scientists,” 
as though that can be done without a total program for im- 
proving the entire educational system from top to bottom. 
It is not a question of creating opportunities for the “high- 
est IQ” handful—but of raising the level of ALL students ‘ 
in an educational schedule for DEMOCRACY, not for 
death. That is the issue that confronts every American 
father and mother and child, and it presses urgently on 
every household in the country. : 


ATTENTION Illinois Readers 


The advertisement for the is in error. T! correct. dete te 
Elizabeth Gurley Flynn meeting FRIDAY, DEC. 13. 
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Blue Cross 


(Continued from Page 1) 
making a total of $9,417,443. | 


on the 


| $Ouitieesd Grace Pose 1) 
took all the windows out.” 


SCOREBOARD 


by lester redney 
GOOD-BYE.:... 


YOU GET OFF the Brighton Beach Line at the Prospect Park 
station, take the last car if you're coming from Manhattan, the first 
car if you're coming from down further in Brooklyn. Above where 
it says Prospect Park another sign says “Botanic Garden and Ebbets 
Field,” so the words Ebbets Field may live on at the station. O’Mal- 
ley hasn't figured out a way to cash in on the Botanic Garden yet. 


You go up a flight of steps, out of the door, and there are 
more steps. One side says “To Prospect Park,” the other “To 
Ebbets Field.” You take the steps to the right and as soon as 
= come up to the street you can see the light towers a few 

locks away. The light towers were not always there. 

(Get your Brooklyn Eagle scorecard here! . . . Who's pitching 
today he asks. Where you been? Vance, boy, Vance.... In the 
Sth inning Zach Wheat strokes one to the exit gate with two on 
and the game is held up 15 minutes while attendants clear hundreds 
of hard straw hats from the field . . . downtown thousands stand 
in the street and watch the side of the Brooklyn Citizen building, 
where a man periodically puts a number up in an inning by inning 
scoreboard. This is the radio and television of the twenties.) 

* 


ON FLATBUSH AVENUE as you emerge from the subway 
steps a big “For Rent” sign greets you across the empty windows 
of “The Dug Out,” a beer and pizza place decorated with the names 
of all the ball clubs. You jay walk across the avenue, checking 
your watch with the big clock on the Bond Bread building, 
go left to the corner of Empire Boulevard, turn right for two little 
blocks. Now you see the big letters “Ebbets Field” across the 
rounded front of the brown stone stadium. A parking lot on the 
empty looking street bears the legend “For sale or lease—County 


— _Realty.” 


(Hurry, hurry, run the last three blocks! Get your 50 cents 
ready. . . . Look at all the people. . . . Fresh roasted peanuts, 
get ‘em here they gost more inside. . . . Sure the Ciants are better 
but do they have a hitter like Babe Herman? Terry? Are you kid- 
ding? . . . They got the rope up in right field teday, overflow crowd, 
you can stand there and kid Mel Ott. ... Bet the Babe puts three 
in the crowd today. . .. We win today and tomorrew, got a chance 
for fifth. . . . And next year these pitchers are going to_be im- 
proved, you wait and see. . .) . 


You cross Washingtn Avenue and slant through a gas station 
to Franklin Avenue, past shuttered little hot dog places, souvenir 
stands, the trashy little appendages of frantic hawkers, parking lots, 
turn’ right on Sullivan place, one more block to McKeever Place and 
here is the boarded marble rotunda with the big sign, “Warning— 
No Gambling.” . 

No gambling?. No nothing any more. There were never 
signs reading: “Warning—No Baseball in Baseball's Most Famous 
City, with Second Best Home Attendance in' League in the last 
ten years despite seat limit of 33,000, won six pennants in that 
time, first in road attendance.” 

x 

You go through a little door you know near the rotunda, 
walk along a dirt runway still marked with spikes, up the chewed 
wooden steps of the dugout on the first base side, the Dodgers dug- 
out, and look around at the empty, cold stands, the press box on 
high. There at first base is where a nervous young man named 
Jackie Robinson first took up his fielding position on April 11, 1947 
to make history, Out there Carl Furillo played the rebounds. 

(The big night game crowd rose to its feet with silent tension 
as the ball hit the ground once and went up against the wail. 
Russell of Boston, who was oa first, streaked around second, around 
third, headed home with the game's only run. Furillo took the 
ball off the wall and wheeled to throw, arm cocked. Robinsen was 
out halfway waiting. Campy was at the plate, arms down, watching. 
Behind him, in the routine backing up, was pitcher Preacher Roe. 
Furillo’s arm uncoiled and the strong and true throw came head 
high to Robinson. The noise started swelling as Jackie spun and 
fired home. Base runner; hitter, sparkplug, sure handed fielder, 
his arm was less a story than any part of his equipment, but he 


iF 


Auth 


22 
a 


integra 
else anywhere.) 


Be 


Ebbets Fields stands, 
out of the empty field. 


In the Hearst Journal-American the editorial said, “But Mr. 


. O'Malley, who is a shrewd lawyer and businessman, was acting te 


‘protect the club’s investment when he decided to accept Los 
_Angeles’ magnanimous offer.” 


This came out of a total of 
$112,183,299 paid that year by 
subscribers. 

The unions also charged that 
the current Blue Cross. special 
contingent reserve of .$29,007,- 
825 and an additional $10,073,- 
330 reserve for epidemics are 
“excessive” and extend beyond 


ices into fields fer preventive 
medicine, outpatient care and 
full payment for hospitalization 
past the 21-day period. 

But Biue Cross executives 
have given little more than lip- 
service to demands for broader 
medical service_to bring the lo- 
cal plan in line with other cities. 

* 


STATE SENATOR Daniel G. 
Albert, member of the Joint 
Legislative Committee on Health 
Insurance Plans, said the basic 
21-day hospital contract should 
be expanded. 

“Almost all other Blue Cross 
plans in New York State have 
adopted broader basic cover- 
age,” he said, “the latest being 
the Rochester Blue Cross Asso- 
ciation, which now provides 
four months’ hospital coverage 
as part of basic benefits avail- 
able to all subscribers. Another 
feature of the Blue Cross plan 
in the New York City area 
which is completely out of date 
is the lack of coverage for in- 
fants during the first 90 days of 
life. Citizens of New Jersey are 
protected, through their Blue 
Cross Plan, with a _ contract 
whieh covers infants from date 
of birth.” 

The unions have asked for 
these additional benefits: 

® Increase of maternity bene- 
fit above $80. 

® Maternity benefits on a 
service basis for a 10-day period. 


® Provision in the maternity - 


case waiting period. 

® Provision for maternity 
benefit fer non-group enroll- 
ment. 

® Acceptance of enrollment 
of subscribers over the age 65 
On a general basis. 

® Provision for out-patient 
benefits on a full service basis in 
cases of emergency, accidents 
and operational surgery. 

® Elimination of the limit on 
days for admissions for removal 
of tonsils or adenoids. 

® Provisions of full benefits 
for X-ray and radium therapy for 
in-patient and ambulatory pa- 
tients, : 

The unions have also asked 
for extension of the 21-day hos- 
pital contract and care of in- 
fants from date “ birth. 


THESE additional coverages 
and benefits-would certainly cost 


when it counted and the ball came in just | more money. 


“But,” Eisenberg said, “if Blue 
Cross of New York had, in fact, 
already produced some advances 
in benefits and programming 

such as these, and then had 
come seeking increases in charges 
precisely geared to cover such 
increases . . . those of us who 
represent Blue Cross subscribers 
would not find it necessary to 
appear before the Supt. of In- 
surance of the State of New York 
to strenuously contest a Blue 
Cross attempt to raise its sub- 
scriber charges.” 

Joining. in opposition toe the 
pro Blue Cross rate hike 
was Comptroller Lawrence E. 


It would-place a $1,000,000 
burden on the city workers and 


take an additional $1,000,000 | 
| bite from the city’s taxpayers. 


North To Discuss 


She recalled how “you could 
hear Mr. Lieto’s cough up and 
down the street; you knew w 
he was coming by that cou 
Mrs. Lieto,” she said, in “the big 
white house where the avenue 
makes a sharp turn,” before it 
began its uphill climb away from 
the village, toward Mt. Kisco 
Mountain. 

. * 
REACHING a big white com- 


‘fortable house, some _ blocks 


away I rang the bell. I -said 
I was a reporter with The Work- 
er, and stated my unpleasant mis- 


Without intruding onthe 
widow, I said, I would like to 
speak to some member of the 
family about the circumstances 
of her husband's death. He 

uickly said he was a son-in-law, 
that he. would summon -some 
member of the family. Would I 
come in? I suggested it might 
be less upsetting to Mrs. Lieto 
to talk where we were, and | 
waited on the spacious screened- 
in porch with its plain but com- 
fortable porch furniture. 

He reappeared with his broth- 
er-in-law, and with them tumb- 
led out two lively, handsome 
youngsters, eager and curious 
and friendly, with dark laugh- 
ing eyes. I had to wait until 
they were shooed inside before 
the grim subject could be broach- 
ed again. Then.one of the wives 
appeared, a beautiful young 
woman, and there was agree- 
ment that “Mary,” the eldest, 
should be called. I had said I 
would like to have the name of 
the dead man’s physician. 

“Mary says tell her,” the pretty 
young woman said, reappearing 
in the doorway, and minutes 
later, Mrs. Molinaro herself 
opened the screen door from the 
street, and joined Lieto Jr. and 
me. 
“We wanted an autopsy,” he 
said. “But we didn’t insist be- 
cause of mother, she didn't want 
one. 


|} sion. 


* 

THEIR FATHER never had 
been ill, but always “strong and 
husky,” until he develo the 
racking cough after some years 
in the radium plant. Mrs. Molin. 
ari described how every morn- 
ing “he would choke, it was aw- 
ful to hear.” Another sister, mar- 
ried and living opposite the 
plant, for two years before his 
death drove him to work each 
morning, “although it’s only a lit- 
tle way, so he could get to 
work. 

In March, 1956, he entered 
Flower Hospital in New York, 
was subjected to a series of 
bloed and other tests, but after 
two weeks insisted on coming 
home—and then returned to the 
plant. 

The physician in which care 
he was in Flower “wouldn't give 
us an answer when we said did 
it come from radiation, but he 
told us he would die, that’s he'd 
be lucky if he lasted nine months 
—and it was just nine months,” 
they said. They expressed ut- 
most confidence in this physi- 
cian, saying he did all he could. 

Death occurred in Mt. Kisco 
Hosptal, where he was. ill for 
two months preceding his death. 

“Did your doctor ever say 
his iratory trouble could have 
been from overexposure in the 
plant?” they were asked. The 
son said “it could have come 
from that, like what some miners 

et,” but that they still didn’t 
ow just what it was, or. under- 
stand about paaioten. 


Mrs. Molinaro, her pale face 
now becoming more drawn and 


her dark filled with gri 


read of the news of Max Pavey’ 
death. This seemed to set her 


tests and others. Yes, he told us, 
what's the matter with you peo- 
ple? 

“That was over two years ago. 
He used to come to the home 
of one of my ‘sisters, socially, on 
occasions, and she’s the one he 
told confidentially.” 

It was with a a wrench, 
breathing excitedly, that she told 
it— this confidence they apparent- 
ly had kept until now but in 
their remorse unleashed. “It's the 
God's truth, all we're telling 
you,” she said, her eyes large— 
with — fear or relief, I 
could not tell. 

As if goading himself relent- 
lessly with painful memories, 
details which now may have for 
all I know assumed exaggerated 
significance and perhaps have 
been unrelated to radiation or 
the lungs which, they said, the 
doctor lie filled with s¢ar tis- 
sue, the son recalled, “He'd come 
back from work and his clothes 
would be all in holes—even his 
long underwear which he wore 
beneath two pairs of overpants. 
He threw away two to three 
uniforms a week. My mother 
complained it cost so much for 
clothes it wasn’t worth it.” 

He got paid “about $65 a 
week” from Canadian Radium, 
and the widow was left at his 
death without anything save her 
$75 a month old-age pension, he 
said. Thé nine children, they 
added, had been bearing the 
considerable cost of her own doc- 
tor bills since January. 

Asked if they knew Dr. Boris 
Pregel, prominent ‘scientist and: 
head of the company, for the 
first time a trace of bitterness 
crept in the son’s tones as he 
said no, he didnt think Dr. 
Pregel came to the Mt. Kisco 

lant much, why should he when 
cs had workers do the danger- 
ous work? 


Automation Issue 


To Highlight 
Forum Saturday 


A conference of “America’s Fu- 


ture in the Age of Automation and 


Atomic Energy,” sponsored by the 
American Forum for Socialist Edu- 
cation will be held Saturday, Dec. 
7, 10 a.m. and 3:30 p.m., at the 
Great Northern Hotel, 118 West 57 
St. Panels will discuss Socialism 
and - Youth Problems, 
Cultural Preblems, Trade Union 
Problems, Cultural Problems and 
Political Action. | | 
Participants will include Dave 
Dellinger, co-director of Liberatar- 
ian Press; Frederick L. Schuman of 
Williams College; Steve Nelson, 
chairman of the Communist Part 
of Western Pennsylvania; Farre 
Debbs, national secretary, Social- 
ist Workers Party; Murray Kemp- 
ton, columnist, and John L. Lew- 


ment 
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Workers battle Chry 
Proposal made to shut 


Tough Xmas-New Year 
For Mich. 185,000 idle 


DETROIT.—There will be 185.,- 
000 idle workers possibly at the 
Xmas and New Year holidays in 
Michigan say sources in labor and 
government ‘here -and little likeli- 
hood of much of this unprecedent- 
ed mass of jobless getting ending 
the jobless status after Jan. 1. 

Automotive News, trade journal 
of the industry reports that auto 
production last week hit the high- 
est total since December, 1956. 
Production will maintain this high 


output until near the Xmas _ holi- 
days when many of the shops may 


go down for “inventory.” This will 


add to the 185,000 jobless. 


“Inventory” has come to mean 
layoffs without drawing unemploy- 
compensation, 
stockpile gets reduced by not add- 
ing anything to it. 

The present stockpile of cars ac- 
cording to Automotive News, was 
on Nov. 1, 1957, 463,978 com- 
pared with 277,975, Nov. 1, 1956.’ 
Of the 463,978 new cars in the 
stockpile this Nov. 1, 200,000 were 
1957 models, the rest were 1958 
models, 


Meanwhile in the plants speedup 
is racing down the assembly lines 
as the record production figures 
shows 29.9: percent higher than a 
year ago and 9.1 percent higher 
than the week before. 

Unemployment at this time a 
year ago’ in Michigan was around 
100,000, mostly auto workers. This 
year it’s 185,000 with a large per- 
centage auto workers and building 

trades workers making up the’ to- 
* 

Around City Hall in Detroit the’ 


JIM CROW LISTS 


politicians recently were’ told by 
Daniel Ryan, head of the Detroit 
Welfare Department, that this city 
will have a permanent army of 
jobless all the year round. Seventy- 
five- percent of which are Negro. 

Ed Carey, UAW leader, Wil- 
liam Patrick, Jr., the two recently 
elected City Council members have 
their work cut out for them when 
they take office Jan. 7. Together 
with the other four members of the 
coalition ticket they ran on, Van 
Antwerp, Mary. Beck, James Lin- 
coln, Ed Connor, unemployment 
will be the No. 1 issue. 

And at the coming UAW con- 
vention, January 22, at Masonic 
Temple, Detroit, joblessness will 


while * the} be an issue for the 4,000 delegates. 


The main demand for 1958 of a 
shorter work week with increased 
take home pay, may help. 


WINDSOR.—The Chrysler Cor- 
poration hasn’t taken back 1,400 
workers on this 1958 model and 
overall is doing without a total of 
2,000 less workers at the Chrysler 
plart here. 

Thus they save wages on 2,000 
workers while these workers walk 
the streets here jobless. Many of 
them face. eviction from their 
homes or the prospect of a Xmas 
where the best they will have will 
be surplus government food, That 
of course as everyone knows, con- 
sists of beans, pork, flour, dried 
apples, etc. 

The $6 million spent in repair 


work would have paid the wages 
of the se 


> 


_ 


.000 men laid off. | 


HIT ON HOUSING 


DETROIT.—The white suprem-| regatin 


| 


g that has been done is} , 


acist cover-up boys in the city, this: 
housing commission are gradually! Parkside project which has 
getting their nightshirts lifted by| 1,092 units has four Negro fami- 
democratic minded citizens: The| 


who maintained for years at the 
late Mayor Cobo’s command, a| 
separate appilcant list for city- 
owned public housing. Federal)|,”- . a ee 
Judge Arthur Lederle first smoked #@s only 14 Negro families living 
out this crew when he granted a'there. Meanwhile over 2,000 Ne- 
NAACP order that asked the Fed-| gro: families on a segregated list 
eral Court to instruct the Honws-' wait housing, while a hundred or 
ing Commission to desegregate so whites, awaiting special ‘hous- 
public housing here. ing because of family size await 
The Housing commission to-| housing. -A number of vacancies 
gether with the city attorney's exist. 
office rushed to the U.S. Circuit) Thus desegregation was carried 
Court of Appeals, at that ¢time/out, but in a token fashion. So 
three years ago, ed for a|jsays Richard Marks, chairman of 


has no Negro families. 


| lies; Charles Terrace has a~428)%% 

city housing commission has long! unit project have five Negro fam-|> 

harbored a nest of segregationists ilies; Smith homes with 210 units| Roe 
-_ 


Herman Gardens, on Detroit’s|> 7 
far west side with over 1.000 units| jae 


delay in carryin th Detroit Commission on Com- 
munity Relations who was ordered 
by Mayor Miriani, along: with the 
city attorney to make an imvesti- 


“beeause it wou 
High Court granted the delay.- Af- 
ter one year, Federal Judge Led- 


out the order: 
take time.” The 


erle threatened\someone with con-| gation. George Isabel, former 
tempt proceedings unless he heard; Housing Commission member who 
reasons for not carrying out the|quit, made the charge before City 
desegregation order. It's now more|Council recently that desegrega- 
than two years and all the deseg-'tion here was a farce. 


—_—>— — = 


Have a Xmas or New Year Party 


N you or other readers of the! organizing a holiday affair, dinner 


help the Michigan Worker, at Xmas, open house, New Year's 


out a year end debt of| affair or just send us a season's 


gift of money. The paper is in dire 


Spend Missile y 
$$ on Schools 


DETROIT. — The billions of dol- 
lars now proposed to be used for 
anti-rhissiles to ring the Soviet 
Union should be used to build 
schools, provide jobs, said Cus 
Scholle, state CIO president. He 
was speaking with E. D. Nixon, 
Negro leader from Montgomery, 
Ala., at a Detroit Labor Forum. 
The topic was “Which Way for the 
South?” 

The forum placed major empha- 
sis on relating the need to help the 
struggle of Negro citizens to win 
the right to vote in he South. A 
number of UAWers here are~al- 
ready helping by raising money in 
locals. 

Scholle’s comments about using 
“defense” money for schools came 
when h said that the press and 
people in government are telling 
the workers they have to tighten 
their belts in order to ring the So- 
viet Union with missiles. 

Many ple he said don't want 
the peo Eales they want to 
keep sr, ~t ignorant, in that way 
they can keep them from voting 
and discriminate against them. La- 
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HIGHLAND .PARK,. Mich. — 
UAW Local 490, Chryslec’s High- 
land Park plant have voted 2,469 
to 132 for strike to back up de- 
mands for curbing speedup and 
stalling on negotiations by the com- 
pany. ~ 

Strike votes similarly have been 
taken at Dodge Local 3 and DeSoto 
both Chrysler affiliates. A strike 
has been in progress at Chrysler's 
Plymouth plant since, Nov. 18. 
Chrysler Local 685, Kokomo, Ind., 
has voted strike action. 


At sler's Local 230, Los 
Angeles, ‘deterioration of working. 
conditions centered around s - 
up resulted in a strike vote being 
taken by the workers there. 

Like everywhere else, manage- 
ment has been intimidating, penal- 
izing, and discharging workers for 
failure to meet increased produc- 
tion standards, 

At Dodge Truck here and Chrys- 
ler's new plant in Newark, Del., 
workers sent union top negotiators 
back in to get better settlements 
after they had voted overwhelm- 
ingly to reject negotiated agree- 
ments. 

A recent meeting of Chrysler 
UAW presidents me officers called 
for a showdown with the corpora- 
tion because of almost a complete 
breaddown of contractual relations. 


... then next week Plymouth plant 
has problems, then Dodge Main, 
Chrysler Jefferson, Mo Road or 
some other plant, each having to 
negotiate their problems separately, 
causes much mental anguish ta a 
family man. Rather we wouid see 
every plant closed down until every 
problem is settled:” He concluded 
that Chrysler is breaking the con-. 
tract with their speedups. 
. 


THE UAW International Chrys- 
ler Department has this to say 
about Plymouth strike at the 
Mound Road plant: 

“Members of UAW Local 51 
have taken /up positions on the 
picket line around the Plymouth 
Mound Road Engine Plant in ac- 
cordance with a membership de- 
cision to strike if necessary to re- 
solve a number of production 
standards disputes with the com- 
pany. 

“At the momen Ct,hrysler deter- 
mination to inflate its production 
standards beyond all reason is the 
main issue that has sparked Local 
51 to strike action. 

“With a weatherdd eye cocked 
to its profit columns, Chrysler man- 
agement knows that one short-cut 
to still higher profits is by increas- 
‘ing the work-load of its workers. 

“Local 51° Plymouth ° Engine 
HAMTRAMCK, Mich.—A Dodge} workers voted 96.6 percent in favor 


bor has to help he said in winning 
the vote for all for building coali- 
tion movements in other states like) 
now exists in Michigan. | 


The basis for discrimination said|met with a full sche strike of all 
Scholle is so that employers can pit; Chrysler workers in all plants. 


one racial group -against another, 
so that they can have less income 
for both groups, which means more 
profits. 

E. D. Nixon emphasized the need 
for labor everywhere to help in the 
great vote drive now opening in the 
South. 


ee 
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ELIZABETH G. FLYNN 


DETROIT.—Elizabeth Gurley 
Flynn, pioneer organizer of 
American labor and campaigner 
for civil liberties, will appear at 
an informal reception for her at 
the Tuller Hotel here, Saturday, 
Nov. 30, at 8:15 p.m. 

Refreshments will be served 
at a cost of $1. A musical pro- 
gram is promised and the recep- 
tion is sponsored by a Detroit 
Welcoming Committee. 


mg -_ 


ischedules at Ford and Chevrolet 


worker writing in the UAW paper|of strike action at a special mem- 
of Local 3 says the divide and con-| bership meeting last Sept; 22. That 
quer attitude of Chrysler has to be| vote, so overwhelmingly in favor 
of strike action, was a clear indica- 
tion of the feeling running through- 
out the plant. 


_ “An indication of the company's 
lack of good faith is the number 
of new speeded-up operations 
ordered by the company while old 
and challenged production disputes 
were being discussed by the ne- 
gotiators. This company plays with 
words and refuses to put into black- 
and-white the necessary clear-cut 


He writes, “unrest is again rear- 
ing its ugly head in our daily lives 
with the threat of strikes in differ- 
ent plants of Chrysler Corporation. 
Since the beginning of the 1958 
model in September we have had 
speedup after speedup in many dif- 
ferent plants and according to the 
reports in the daily papers, we have 
at present strike votes taken in 10 
different plants... .” ‘language which can ve an hon- 

He continues .. . “This stuff of orably-arrived-at settlement mean- 
having trouble at ABD this week ingful.” 
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The Jobless Say ‘No Overtime,’ 
But Ford-Chevy Go on 6 Days 


DETROIT. — Heavy overtime; other assembly plants six days. 
Speedup in these plants saw 36,- 


000 cars turned out last week, com- 


| which has sent production soaring 


pared with 34,000 the week before. 
At the Long Beach, Calif., plant all 


time production records are being 


in the last weeks 29 percent higher 
than this time a year ago, while 
thousands of idle auto workers bit-| 44 On the 1957 models “i PABOeT ng 


terly protesting to UAW leaders. lers produced 104,219 vehicles dur- 
Many comments heard around) ing the model year, an increase of 


locals where unemployment 20 percent over the 1956 model 
heavier is that no overtime should! ..a- . 


be allowed until all the union mem-|" 4 controversy seemingly is go- 


bers are back at work. ling on between some of the UAW 

Studebaker which was pushing! leaders of the Ford Local in Louis- 
hard for output now lays off 1,100 ville, Ky., and the UAW Ford De- 
at South Bend. Management said,| partment, as to: whether all the as- 
“production has become overbal-| sembly plants should be called out 
anced on some types of cars.” on this beef of speedup. Ken Ban- 

The same company a few weeks|non says there will be no strike of 
ago pushed out the 1958 model,|/all the assembly plants. The loca! 
hired 1,900 workers, now that it’s union leaders in Louisville seem 
got production out, 1,100 of them) to think you haye to have a strike 


get layoffs, after only a few weeks 


like that in order to win. With over- 


time being worked in 12 assembly 
plants of Ford around the nation 
while a strike goes on in Louisville, 


work. 

At Ford’s while overtime is be- 
ing worked in the Rouge on some Feta . h “toe 
jobs in the old Press Steel Building) S°™** ag Fn ~~ Mle at to + 
layoffs take place weekly and many| gone re the strike wi 
of the 10,000 plant wide laid off ee ite 
for model change still are not back. 

At Ford’s while a strike goes on’ 
at the company’s assembly plant at 
Louisville, Ky., 12 other Ford as-| 
sembly plants work six days a 
week, which of course will make up 


as —-——_—_—_—_— 


The Louisville workers are ask-| | + 
strike of a ly 
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OLD GUARD PUSHES NIXON 


THE FRESIDENT'S condi- 
tion as this newspaper went to 
press was reported as improving. 

He will not attend the mid- 
December North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization Conference 
in Paris, the White House has 
announcer. He will be replaced 
by Vice President Richard Nixon. 

While the physicians’ panel 
took pains to stress the outcome 
for ‘complete recovery was ex- 
cellent and the President was 
“alert” and “discussed with in- 


terest and charity recent events,” 
Republican Old Guard figures 
moved swiftly to push Nixon 
into the foreground. 
Participation of Adlai Steven- 
son in preparations for the 
NATO conference assumed add- 
ed interest and Stevenson told 
reporters he would continue to 
assist the Secretary of State in 
this capacity, as he had been 
invited to do. His presence in 


Paris was considered more likely, 


although: still in doubt. 

News of the President's at- 
tack was held up for 24 hours 
by Mrs. Ann Wheaton, acting 
White House press secretary in 
the absence of James C. Hag- 
erty, who had been in Paris. 

The President sustained a 
“moderate” coronary thrombosis 
in September, 1955. The follow- 
ing June he underwent a major 
operation to relieve an acute 
ileitis condition. Since then he 
contracted a_ lingering cough 
during his second inaugural last 
winter, with an ear complication 
affecting his hearing for the 
time. He was not nad to his 
bed but went on a several days’ 
cruise to the Bahamas. An upset 
stomach last June 10 kept him in 
bed one day. 


Nixon substituted for the Pres- 


ident at the formal state dinner 
given the Moroccan king Mon- 


day night. Another speech sched- 


uled for Cleveland Tuesday was 
cancelled. : 


Interview at Mt. Kisco 
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Jump of 40% 


In Blue Cross 


By HARRY RAYMOND 


THE FORTY PERCENT pre- 
mium rate increase proposed by the 
New York Blue Cross for its 7,000,- 
000 subscribers has spurred the la- 
bor movement, both state and local 
AFL and CIO, to take a long and 
careful look at the hospital insur- 


. al —* & “r+ 


ance plan which covers 2,000,000 union members and their families. In the process of 
examination, which climaxed recently at a two-day public hearing before the State In- 
surance Department, the unions, which were the chief driving force in the fight for. 


adequate cooperative health in- 
surance, have voiced outspoken 
criticism of Blue Cross’ financial 
policies and offered a series of 
important proposals to raise the 


His Family Doesn't Know 
What Caused Dad's Death 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER 


MT. KISCO, N.Y.—No one 
ever told them abou radia- 
tion, they said; that was 
what they came back to, 
every time they began dis- 
cussing their dad's death. 

They referred to the death Jan. 
4 last of Frank Lieto, 67, for 
“nine or ten years’ an employe 
at Canadian Radium & Uranium 
Corp. here. One of the persons 
speaking, Frank Lieto Jr., said, 
“They kept telling us down hete 
that it was impossible that any- 
ting could happen to the men in 
the plant.” | 

“After we had him in the hos- 
pital, no one else would take 

im, because of his age, and we 


Jet him go back to the plant. We 


didn’t know what to do,” said 
the son, his handsome features 

ipped with anxiety and his ef- 
ort to control his emotions, his 
knuckles white as he gripped the 
back of a chair on the front 

rch where we stood under a 

ight porch light. 

“And we don’t know what to 
do now, said his sister, Mrs. 
Mary Molinaro, eldest’ of nine 
surviving Lieto children, who 
had over from her resi- 
dence across the street at 198 


of earshot of their mother, Mrs. 
Jennie Lieto, who had sustained 
a near-breakdown after her hus- 
band’s death, and still was “seri- 
ously ill.” 


FROM. OTHER residents of 
Kisco Ave. closer by the plant 
at 69 Kisco St. I had heard, first 
in August and again that day, re- 
ports of some mystery surround- 
ing Lieto's death, the direct cause 
of which was pneumonia. 

With the State Labor Depart- 
ment’s case charging Canadian 
Radium with violating the new 
(1955) safety code for workers 
in radiation industries slated for 
“disposal” Dec. 3, and the com- 
pany's decision to close its Mt. 
Kis¢te plant Feb. 15, I was as- 
signed to investigate these re- 
ports for The Worker. 

* 


IT WAS DUSK when I walk- 
ed down Kisco Ave. past the low- 
slung grimy reinforced concrete 
gga of the eye reclaim- 
ing and processin ant, e 
side of which is directly on the 
avenue without fence or yard 
between it and passersby. If 
anything, it presented an en 
more secretive appearance than 
in the daytime when oth- 
ing of the inside is visible to the 
public gaze. In the scant : 
ing left atthe top of an 


the notices ordered posted by the 
Labor Dept. last spring was bare- 
ly visible, “Danger — Radiation 
Hazard.” 

Between the radium plant and 
the closest dwelling is the Build- 
ers Millwork Co., which occu- 
pies about half of the one-story 
structure. Four of my _ steps 
away from that is the nearest 
dwelling. 

. 


HERE I FOUND Miss Phyllis 
Ruocco, who for herself was un- 
concerned about any radiation 
— to be plannin to reside 
in her fathers (Anthony Ru- 
oece} house after her marriage a 
days distant. But she spoke of 
the recent (Sept. 4) death of Max 
Pavey, the manager, from leu- 
kemia resulting from radiation: 
of the talked-of illness of another 
worker—“they sure hushed that 
up and—of the tragedy that 
hung over the Lieto home, with 
Mrs. Lieto’s rsistent illness 
ever since the death of her hus- 
band. | 

“I've always lived here,” she 
said, “and in all these years 
you never see anyone around the 
plant, except a man leaving with 
a little box every day. You won- 
der what goes on in the plant. 
It used to be a show room for 


Ford cars, but Canadian Radium . 


level of the plan’s benefits. 
OPPOSING the 40 percent 


jamp in premium rates, the Cen- 
tral Trades and Labor Council 


and City CIO Council declared 


in a joint statement that “dis- 
turbing signs that commercial 
thinking and standards have be- 
gun to creep into po!'icy-making™ 
of Blue Cross, an organization 
launched as a non-protit, non- 
commercial community service. 
Organized labor has found it 
practically impossible to make 
more than a small dent in the 
directorial wall erected by the 
hospital, buSiziess and medical 
representatives who run Blue 
Cross in the New York area, 
though under state law Blue 
Cross is regarded as in the 
nature of a membership corpora- 
tion of consumers,” said Walter 
L. Eisenberg, economic consul- 
tant for the Central Trades and 
Labor Council and City CIO. 
ee 


THE BLUE CROSS, he told 
the State Insurance Department, 
is attempting to place the main 
burden of meeting necessary ad- 
ditional hospital revenues_on its 
subscribers. ; 

“We of the labor movement 
believe that government and 
business of the community as a 
whole should help to pay a sub- 
stantial share of the costs - of 
providing medieal service to the 
community,” he said. 

The labor study revealed that 
despite the’ strong cooperative 
aspects’ of the founding prin- 
ciples of Blue Cross, when it 
was established as a quasi-public 
organization subscribers have no 


5 are businessmen; 4 are tormer 
or present bank officials; two are 
hospital administrators; 3 are 
lawyers; one lists his affiliation 
as “public,” and 2 are labor 


leaders. 


- 

THE PRESENT compositioa 
of the board, with but 2 repre- 
sentatives of organized labor, 


serves to deprive 2,000,000 
union-member subscribers and, 
in fact, the board itself of the 
benefit of the experience, the so- 
cial’ viewpoint, the weight of 
their influence in the commu- 
nity, and the weight of their 
numbers in Blue Cross policy- 
making,” Eisenberg declared. 

Backgrounds and interests of 
the overwhelming proportion of 
the board's directors, the labor 
spokesman ~ pointed out, can 
“only tend to weight the deci- 
sion-making of the board toward 
the suppliers rather than the 
users of Blue Cross service, and 
can only create a drift toward 
commercial-carrier principles of 
subscriber service and coverage 
rather than toward ever-expand- 
ing and ever more broadly bene- 
ficial non-profit hospital bene- 
fits programming.” 

Lane Kirkland, assistant di- 
rector of the AFL-CIO Depart- 
ment of Social Security, ques- 
tioned whether the proposed. 
rate increase reflected the true 
cost picturé. The arbitrary for- 
mula of the Blue Cross, he said, 
offers no assurance of a rate-cost 
balance. 


- 

COMPARING the New York . 
Blue Cross with other Blue 
Cross plans as a guide, the trade 
union studies concluded that lo- 
cal management expenses are 


too high. : 
They cited the $2,497,722 
in 1956 for solicitation and 


servicing subscribers and $6,919,- 


721 for administrative expenses, 


orl ths oo We talked in quiet: tones, out): ‘wise blacked-out window one:of:-  - (Continued on Page 11) ) (Continued on Page 11) 
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 AAL-0 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


A CHAIN OF AFL-CIO 


come. 

Ordinarily the conventions of the 
departments dfaw little public at- 
teution. They are usually limited 
‘to specifie industry and jurisdic- 
tional problems. But this time the 
Dec. 2-4 convention of the 3,500,- 
000-member Building and Con- 
struction Trades Department, unit- 
ing the craft. unions in the field, 
niuy have the tip-off of things to 
come. Simultaneously the metal 
trades, also with some strong craft 
influence, but balanced by the 
strength of industrial metal unions, 
will meet in another hotel along 
the boardwalk. The maritime trades 
will meet Dec. 3-4, 

7 


TWO problems merge to seri- 
ously affect the AFL-CIO’s unity: 
the Jong smoldering war of the 
building trades unions and certain 
crafties metal unions, for jurisdic- 
tion over sizable groups of workers 
they claim but who are covered 
under industrial union contracts. 
The othe ris the corruption issue 
that has already resulted in the 


suspension by the AFL-CIO of six| 


unions with a_ total of nearly 
29. 000,000 members, with the two 
largest among them—teamsters and 
bakers—up for expulsion for re- 
fusal to conform to AFL-CIO coun- 
cil “cleanup” directives. 

_ Two other big and _ influential 
unions in-the building trades—with 
a million members—carpenters and 
operating engineers—are currently 


as were the other unions, for pub- 
Jic exposure and possibly expulsion. 
* 


THE teamsters, carpenters and 
operating engineers have a decisive 
hold on the b-‘Iding trades depart- 
ment and in 
subdivision tai vughout the country. 
The close support they have from 


the leaders of the powerful Build-| charters for these state, city and | of Congress. The labor movement 
ing Laborers Union, whose presi-|state bodies will expire on Dec. |is also face to face with a recession 


dent is himself not in the highest 
ethical category, leaves little doubt 
of what this group can do at, the 
convention. © 
Richard Gray, conservative presi- 
dent of the building trades depart- 
ment, has strongly hinted in recent 
statements, of talk in the depart- 
ment’s leadership of secession or 
some drastic action short of such 
move, unless the craft ‘claims 
against the industrial unions are 
met. The convention will have be- 
fore it resolutions, including one 


‘v local or regional 


al 


Craft 


ratt Parleys 
May Give Tipoff on Unity 


department conventions in Atlantic City starting Mon- 
day, and next week's decisions by the federation’s convention, wil) determine whether the 
merged labor movement will stay united and what its course will be for some time to 


} 
\ 
~ 


from the Detroit Building Trades 
Council controlled by the forces of 
Jimmy Hoffa, demanding  with- 
drawal from the AFL-CIO unless 
the Industrial Unions Department 
headed by Walter Reuther, yields 
maintenance workers and building 
workers permanently employed by 
induistrial « 

tive crafts. 


The leaders of the IBT, second 
only to the carpenters’ group in in- 
fluence in the building department, 
have been closely aligned with the 
craftists and, in turn, received sup- 
port of their fight from the group 


the carperiters. They are relying on 
the build 

expulsion of the IBT—an act that 
requires two-thirds of the conven- 
ion. 


In the metal trades department, 
too, there are some leaders who 
oppose expulsion of the IBT, but 
mainly fre mthe standpoint of safe- 
guarding the autonomy of affili- 
ates. 

* 


AN IMPORTANT factor af- 
fecting the convention’s voting 
strength and possibly its decisions, 
is the fact that the suspended 
unions received no_ credentials. 


\They will have only the right to 
appeal their cases before the con-| 


vention. 


Possibly 400 delegates, each 


and most populated states—have 
failed to merge. The bulk of this 
group of 400 delegates would 
have come from city and county 


AFL or CIO bodies. Each would 


have been entitled to one vote, 
‘but have not yet merged. The 
|AFL-CIO’s leaders ruled that the 


5, the day the AFL-CIO conven- 
tion opens because the constitu- 
tion set that day as the deadline 
for sry Hence they will not 
have a legal right to convention 
votes, 

The stalemated negotitions for 
a merger in the states and many 
local areas, also reflected cleav- 
ages in the AFL-CIO. The dif- 
ference, as brought to public at- 
tention in last weekend's New 


— CIO conveption, were 
mainly over the old AFL opposi- 


concerns, to their respec-' 


around Maurice Hutcheson, head of | 


ing trades group to oppose) 


executive board meeting -of the 
with one vote, will be deprived of | 
under Senate Rackets Committee!seats in the convention because 16}laid plans for $2,500,000 “organiz- 
investigatio nand ‘may be destined,| state AFL and that many CIO | ing drive” with 300 extra organizers 

‘bodies—all of the major industrial 


ganized. In the midst of this in- 


tion to giving CIO industrial 
unions adequate representation, to 
a civil rights and a revitalized po- 
litical action machinery and to 
similar steps demed too “radical” 
in AFL circles. In these cleavages, 
the Teamsters - Building Trades 
group was the main base for AFL 
opposition-to a merger. 
Rye 

AN UNKNOWN factor is the 
influence which  anti-corrupton 
forces within the unions marked 
for expulsion may have in the con- 
vention. In the Bakery union these 
ferces, led by some present top 
leaders opposed to  corruption- 
tainted James Cross, the president, 
want td form another union and 
work for mass secession. 


In the IBT, most of the assort- 
mént of rank and file and other 
groups seem united at least against 
secession, even if the IBT is ex- 
pelled. This sentiment was re- 
flected in the recent letter of John 
Hoh, secretary of New York Brew- 
ery Joint Board of the FBT and 
anti-H@ffa, who warned that ex- 

iom makes more difficult the 
task of those in the IBT who are 
working for democratization and 
cleanup. 

While the convention is on, 
James Hoffa will be busy on trial 
in’ New York on charges of illegal 
wire-tapping. At this writing an 


Teamsters summoned by Beck has 


to combat possible recessions after 
expulsioh. ae : 
Unfortunately the issue of unity 
and corruption may snow under 
the other key issues facing the con- 
vention, notably the current anti- 
union drive that is building up 
towards enactment of new drastic 
anti-union laws at the next session 


that threatens to become quite seri- 
ous. AFL-CIO economists predic? 
6,000,000 unemployed next year. 

Aggravating the situaiton is the 
fact that little of the promise of 
the merger has been made good, 
with not a single"major acchieve- 
ment on organizing of the unor- 


ternal and developing economic 
crisis, some of the AFL-CIO’s ma- 
jor affiliates, like auto, are preparing 
to go into bargaining for new de- 
mands in 1958. | 
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MEMBERS of the House Committee on Ap- 

ees ena watched a test of the Jupiter missile 
‘uesday night at Cape Canaveral, Florida. 

According to eye-witness correspondents, the 
huge missle lifted ed slowly from its launching pad, 
belching flame and roaring like a hundred freight 
trains. At about 2,000 feet it picked up speed, 
zooming straight up. The yellow. light from its 
tail jets “vathed the sky’ but faded as the missile 
became more distant. Near the top of its flight, 
estimated qt about seven or eight miles, the mis- 
sile arched over and the light disappeared. Then 
it came back bright, “just like a distant star.” At 
this moment, however, the Jupiter exploded in a 
“distant ball of flame” and was seen no more. 

The. sheer beauty of it all, unfortunately, was 
raarred by an announcement that the test was a 
failure. The final explosion, it seems, was either 
an intentional detonation from the ground, or the 
Jupiter just went slightly berserk, perhaps the 
presence of a half a dozen Congressmen made it 
nervous. ee 


= * 

I MAY BE TOO much aesthete but to me 
oe et: Je pelt vob no sense be called 
a ure. anything, it a prose poem, a 
bucket of delicately mixed paints splashed across 
the sky by a Rembrandt or a Turner. 

If anyone cares to carp and say that wane 


is too much to spend for a 
Scag carding yomeeh- 


-he would like to see his country and outs 


poem last- 
there is little — 


have a test of the Snark for only $2,000,000. But 
it is said to be not nearly as beautiful as the 
Jupiter. (In fact earlier on Tuesday, a missile was 
tested .which. observers in. fact thought was a 
Snark, but:the Air Force said it was not, although 


they refused to say just what it was—a Rubens, 


a Titian or Whistler's Mother.) 

Furthermore, if you still think $5,000,000 is too 
much money let me call attention to the fact that 
it costs twice as much to test the Air Force’s in- 
tereontinental ballistic missile, the Atlas. There 
have been two tests of the Atlas so far—for a total 
cost of $20,000,000. In both cases, the missiles 
exploded within seconds after being launched but 
the experience was said to be breath-taking. 

Titan also costs $10,000,000 a testing: You 
can have a Polaris display for $6,000,000 and 
for the same amount you can have a Thor. Of 
course, if you are not.a connoisseur, you might 
be happy with a test of the Vanguard, which runs 
to slightly under two million. 

: * 
da 
sink 


NIKITA KHRUSHCHEY said the other 
all our ets and missiles in the bottom of the 
sea: It is evident ; 


father and mother and child, and it 


THE VOICE OF SANITY... 


THE IMPACT of multi-millionaire’Cyrus Eaton's pro- 

“to meet the Soviets half-way” continues to vibrate 

through the Western Hemisphere. His recent declaration 

that appeared in the New York Herald-Tribune brought a 

response of letters running better than seven to one in favor 
of his plea for peaceful co-existence. 

North of the border, in Canada, they seem to heed 
sanity’s counsel more than they do down in Washington 
where Dr. Edward Teller, “father of the H-bomb’” this 
week counselled more stockpiles of lethal stuff. Toronto's 
Finaneial Post pickéd up Eaton's advice. | 

“Every sensible person knows,” this organ of the lead- 
ing commercial interests in Canada said, “that there are 
only two possible endings for the nightmarish ‘two-world’ 
system that bedevils this genération. It can blow up in the 
dreadful cataclysm of a third world war that might kill off 
the human race. Or it can somehow be resolved into peace- 
ful cooperation and peaceful competition. . . .” 

There was the bracing quality of the northern climate 
in the words of the Toronto Telegram under the by-line of 
James M. Minifie. His column, appearing as a guest edi- 
torial in the New York Herald-Tribune this week, reminded 
his readers of “the remarkable reports” on the meetings 
last summer between Western and Soviet scientists at Pug- 


‘wash, Nova Scotia, at the home, incidentally, of Cyrus 


Eaton. ) 

Minifie quoted the current issue of the Bulletin of 
Atomic scientists in the U. S. A. wherein Soviet scientists 
appealed to their Western confreres for a world conference 
to enlighten humanity about the catastrophic results of 
thermonuclear war. The writer told ofta scientist who said 
“they'd make recommendations which would make the 
politicians sit up.” He said the proposals of the Soviet scien- 
tists constituted “a challenge” for Western scientists to fol- 


low up. 
- 


THIS WEEK, too, saw a statement by a leading spokes- 
man of American labor, Jacob Potofsky, president of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers. Potofsky, though he ap- 
peared to call for “position of strength”—involving a con- 
tinuation of the armaments race, did say, “Peaceful co- 
existence can be achieved only if men understand that, de- 
spite differences in race, teligion, color or political creed, 
they are brothers, and if the conference table is substituted 
for the battlefield.” 

Today, Potofsky concluded, “it is surely one world or 
none. None can esscape our common destiny.” It would be 
to the good if Washington pondered these latter words, and 
accepted the counsel of the New York Herald-Tribune’s edi- 
torial this week which said Nikita Khrushchev's challenge 
to interviewer William Randolph Hearst, Jr., “should be ac- 
cepted.” 

“We challenge you,” the Soviet leader said, “to com- 
pete in the peaceful things such as the production of radios 
and televisions and vacuum cleaners, any kind of cleaners.” 

We agree with our conteniporary, the Herald-Tribune’s 
concluding words that “the washing machine might prove 
mightier than the sword.” 


SHOULD REACH CLASSROOMS 


A THANKSGIVING cartoon in a metropolitan news- 
paper shows Uncle Sam and John Q. Public giving thanks 
prayerfully to the Sputnik for “putting our nation on the 
alert.” So far the mad “alert” is overwhelmingly cast as one 
of “defensive security’ —more missiles, more arms, a vast 
H-bomb shelter system—in a time when the only guarantee 
for survival of both major nations is peaceful co-existence 
as the scientists above argue. 

But early in this drama that began Oct. 4 when the 
first Sputnik was launched, America took measure of itself 
and agreed that.our educational system needed drastic 
overhauling: more science, more schools, more teachers, 
more zeal for learning among our children. 

The tragedy, as of this day, is the perspective that 
our Guns-not-Butter crash program, will reduce appropria- 
tions for education: less money, for schools, rs, stu- 
dents—even for the children’s lunches. The only shred of 
the initial “awareness” left is to “produce more scientists,” 
as though that can be done without a total program for im- 
proving the entire educational system from top te bottom. 
It is not a question of créating opportunities for the “high- 
est IQ” handful—but of raising the level of ALL students 
in an educational schedule for DEMOCRACY, not for 
death. That is the issue that confronts every American 

presses urgently on 
every household in the country. is 


(“The advertisement’ for “the 


—— 


ATTENTION Iinois Readers 
Elizabeth Gurley Flynn meeting FRIDAY, DEC. 13, 


is in’ error! The‘ corréct date is - 


on the Se 
SCOREBOARD 
by lester enue 


GOOD-BYE.... 


YOU GET OFF the Brighton Beach Line at the Prospect Park 
station, take the last car if you're coming from Manhattan, the first 
car if you're coming from down further in Brooklyn. Above where 
it says Prospect Park another sign says “Botanic Garden and Ebbeis 
Field,” so the words Ebbets Field may live on at the station. O’Mal- 
ley hasn't figured out a way to cash in on the Botanic Garden yet. 


You go up a flight of steps, out of the door, and there are 
more steps. One sidle says “To Prospect Park,” the other “To 
Ebbets Field.” You take the steps to the right and as soon as 
se come up to the street you can see the light towers a few 
locks away. The light towers were not always there. 

(Get your Brooklyn Eagle scorecard here! . . . Who's pitching 
today he asks. Where you been? Vance, boy, Vance.... In 
Sth inning Zach Wheat strokes one to the exit gate with two on 
and the game is held up 15 minutes while attendants clear hundreds 
of hard straw hats from the field . . . downtown thousands stand 
in the street and watch the side of the Brooklyn Citizen building, 
where a man periodically puts a number up im an inning by inning 
scoreboard. This is the radio and television of the twenties.) 

: * 


ON FLATBUSH AVENUE as you emerge from the subway 
steps a big “For Rent” sign greets you across the empty windows 
of “The Dug Out,” a beer and pizza place decorated with the names 
of all the ball clubs. You jay walk across the avenue, checking 
your watch with the big clock on the Bond Bread building, 
go left to the corner of Empire-Boulevard, turn right for two little 
blocks. Now you see the big letters “Ebbets Field” across the 
rounded front of the brown stone stadium, A parking lot on the 
empty looking street bears the legend “For sale or lease—County 
Realty.” 

(Hurry, hurry, run the last three blocks! Get your 50 cents 
ready. . . . Look at all the people. . .. Fresh roasted peanuts, 
get ‘em here they cost more inside, , . . Sure the Giants are better 
but do they have a hitter like Babe Herman? Terry? Are you kid- 
ding? .. . They got the rope up in right field today, overflow crowd, 
you can stand there and kid Mel Ott. ... Bet the Babe puts three 
in the crowd teday. . .. We win today and tomorrow, got a chance 
for fifth. . . . And next year these pitchers are,going to be im- 
proved, you wait and see. . .) . 


You cross Washingtn Avenue and slant through a: gas station 
to Franklin Avenue, past shuttered little hot dog places, souvenir 
stands, the trashy little appendages of frantic “pe a parking lots, 
turn right on Sullivan place, one more block to McKeever Place and 
here ,is the boarded marble rotunda with the big sign, “Warning— 
No Gambling.” 

No ——— No nothing any more. There were never 
signs reading: “Warning—No Baseball in Baseball's Most Famous 
City, with Second Best Home Attendance in League in the last 
ten years despite seat limit of 33,000, won six pennants in that 
time, first in road attendance.’ 

+ 

You go through a little door you know near the rotunda, 
walk along a dirt runway still marked with spikes, up the chewed 
wooden steps of the dugout on the first base side, the Dodgers dug- 
out, and look around at the empty, cold stands, the press box on 
high: There at first base is where a nervous young man named 
Jackie Robinson first took up his fielding position on April 11, 1947 
to make history. Out there Carl Furillo played the unds. 

(The big night game crowd rose to its feet with silent tension 
as the ball hit the ground once and went up against the wall. 
Russell of Boston, who was on first, streaked around second, around 
third, headed home with the game’s only run. Furillo took the 
ball off the wall and wheeled to throw, arm cocked. Robinson was 
out halfway waiting. Campy was at the plate, arms down, watching. 
Behind him, in the routine backing up, was pitcher Preacher Roe. 
Furillo’s arm uncoiled and the strong and true throw came head 
high to Robinson. The noise started swelling as Jackie spun and 
fired home. Base runner, hitter, sparkplug, sure handed fielder, 
his arm was less a story than any part of his equi t, but he 
threw true and quickly when it counted and the ball came in just 
on the third base side of the plate, about waist high. Russell was 
sliding in, the umpire was poised in the lights’s glare, Campanella 
leaned forward, seized the ball out of the ‘air, dived downward. 


As the cloud of dust settled the umpire’s thumb went up tnerringly. 
He's out! He's out! i 


Blue Cross 


Brownsville Youth, $26. 
Upper Westchester, $59. 
Nerthwest Bronx, $109. 


¥ $25; 
asec $25; New Yerk City, 
$7. 


(Continued from Page 1) 
making a total of $9,417,443. 
This came out of a total of 
$112,183,299 paid that year by 
subscribers. 

The unions also charged that 
the current Blue Cross special 
contingent reserve of $29,007,- 
825 and an~additional $10,073.- 
330 reserve for epidemics are 
“excessive” and extend beyond 
provisions of the state law. 

The unions have long pressed 
for extension of Blue Cross serv- 
ices into fields for preventive 
medicine, outpatient care and 
full payment for hospitalization 
past the 21-day period. 

But Blue Cross executives 
have given little more than lip- 
service to demands for .broader 
medical] service to bring the lo- 
cal plan in line with other cities. 

* 


STATE SENATOR Daniel GC. 
Albert, member of the Joint 
Legislative Committee on Health 
Insurance Plans, said the basic 
21-day hospital contract should 
be expanded, | 

“Almost all other Blue Cross 
plans im New York State have 
adopted broader basic cover- 
age,” he said, “the latest being 
the Rochester Blue Cross Asso- 
ciation, which now provides 
four months’ hospital coverage 
as part of basic benefits avail- 
able to all subscribers. Another 
feature of- the Blue Cross plan 
in the New York City area 
which is completely out. of date 
is the lack of toverage for in- 
fants during the first 90 days of 
life. Citizens of New Jersey are 
protected, through their Blue 
Cross Plan, with a _ contract 


which covers infants from date 


of birth.” 

The unions have asked for 
these additional benefits: 

® Increase of maternity bene- 
fit above $80. 

® Maternity benefits on a 
service basis for a 10-day peried. 

*® Provision ‘in the maternity 
case waiting peried. 

® Provision for maternity 
benefit for non-group enroll- 
ment. 

® Acceptance of - enrollment 
of subscribers over the age 65 
on a general basis. 

® Provision for out-patient 
benefits on a full service basis in 
cases of emergency, accidents 
and operational surgery. 

® Elimination of the limit on 

days fer admissions fer removal 
of tonsils or adenoids. 
_ ©. Provisions of -full benefits 
for X-ray and radium therapy for 
in-patient and ambulatory pa- 
tients, 

The unions have also asked 
for extension of the 2I-day hos- 
pital contract and care of in- 
fants from date of birth. 

. 

THESE. additional coverages 
and benefits would certainly cost 
more money. 

“But,” Eisenberg said, “if Blue 
Cross of New York had, in fact, 
already produced some advances 
in benefits and programming 
such as these, and then had 


come seeking increases in charges , 


precisely geared to cover such 
increases . . . those of us who 
represent Blue’ Cross subscribers 
would not find it to 
appear before the Supt. of In- 
surance of the State of New York 
to strenuously contest a Blue 
Cross attempt to raise its sub- 
scriber charges.” 

Joining in opposition to the 
pro Blue Cross rate hike 
was Comptroller Lawrence E. 
Gerosa, 

It would place a $1,000,900 
burden on the city workers and 
take an additional $1,000,000 
bite from the city’s taxpayers. 


. makes a sha 
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(Continued from Page 1) _ 
took all the windows out.” 

She recalled how “you could 
hear Mr. Lieto’s cough up and 
down the street; you knew when 
he was coming by that cough, 
it was terrible. I would find 
Mrs. Liete,” she said, in “the big 
white house where the avenue 
turn,” before it 
began its uphill climb away from 
the village, toward Mt. Kisco 


Mountain. 
= 


RFACHING a big white com- 
fortable house, some blocks 
away I rang the bell. I said 
I was a_reporter with The Work- 
er, and stated my unpleasant mis- 
sion. 

Without intruding on the 
widow, I said, I would like to 
speak to some member of the 
family about the circumstances 
of her husband's death. “He 
—? said he was a son-in-law, 
that he would summon some 
member of the family. Would I 
come in? I suggested it might 
be less upsetting to Mrs. Lieto 
to talk where we were, and | 
waited on the spacious screened- 


in porch with its plam but com- — 


fortable porch furniture. 

He reappeared with his broth- 
er-in-law, and with them tumb- 
led out two lively, handsome 
youngsters, eager and curious 
and friendly, with dark laugh- 
ing eyes. I had to wait until 
they were shooed inside before 
the grim subject could be broach- 
ed again. Then one of the wives 
appeared, a _ beautiful young 
woman,’ and there was agree- 
ment that “Mary,” the eldest, 
should be called. I had said I 
would like to have the name of 
the dead man’s physician. 

“Mary says tell her,” the pretty 
young.-woman said, reappearing 
in the doorway, and minutes 
later, Mrs. Molinaro herself 
opened the screen door from the 
street, and joined Lieto Jr. and 
me. 

“We wanted an autopsy,” he 
said. “But we didn't insist be- 
cause of mother, she didy’t want 


one.” 
* 


THEIR FATHER never had 
been ill, but always “strong and 
husky,” until he developed the 
racking cough after some years 
in the radium plant. Mrs. Molin- 
ari described how every morn- 
ing “he would choke, it was aw- 
ful to hear.” Another sister, mar- 
ried and living opposite the 
plant, for two years before his 
death drove him to work each 
morning, “although it's only a |lit- 
tle way, -so he could get to 
work. 

In March, 1956, he entered 
Flower Hospital in New York, 
was subjected to a series of 
blood and other tests, but after 
two weeks insisted on coming 
home—and then returned to the 
plant. 

The physician in which care 
he was in Flower “wouldn't give 
us an answer when we said did 
it come from radiation, but he 
told us he would die, that’s he'd 
be hucky if he lasted nine months 
—and it was just nine months,” 
they said. They expressed ut- 
most confidence im this physi- 
cian, saying he did all he could. 

Death oceurred in Mt. Kisco 
Hosptal, where he j 
two months preceding his death. 

“Did your doctor ever say 
his mapreteey trouble could have 
been. from overexposure in the 
plant?” ‘they were asked. The 
son said “it could have come 
from that, like what some miners 

et,” but that they still didnt 
Coats just what it was, or under- 
stand about radiation. 

* 


Mrs. Molinaro, her pale face 
now becoming more drawn and 
her dark eyes filled with grief, 
told how the doubts they had 
in regard to what led to the fatal 

ia became accentuated 

t summer when she read of 
the Labor Department's charg- 
ing the: company with safety vio- 
lations. 


» « 
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sible, to see if they could claim 
relatic rt 
s 


read of the news of Max Pavey’s 
death. This seemed to set her 
post- 
poned everything she said. 
: Then 2 made qs g rev- 
elation, t was company 
doctor,” she said swiftly, in an- 
pa tones, “who found my 
ather's blood almost turned to 
water. He used to give him 
tests every three lood 
tests and others. Yes, he told us, 
what's the matter with you peo- 
ple? | 
? “That was over two years ago. 
He used to come to the home 


- of one of my sisters, socially, on 


occasions, and she’s the one he 
told confidentially.” 

t was with almost a wrench, 
breathing excitedly, that she told 
it— this confidence they apparent- 
ly had kept until now but in 
‘their remorse unleashed. “It’s the 
God’s truth, all we're telling 
you,” .she said, her eyes large— 
with lingering fear or relief, I 
could not tell 

As if goading himself relent- 
lessly with painful memories, 
details which now may have for 
all I know assumed exaggerated 
significance and perhaps have 
been unrelated to radiation or 
the lungs which, they said, the 
doctor found filled with scar tis- 
sue, the son recalled, “He'd come 
back from work and his clothes 
would be all in holes—even his 
long underwear which he wore 
beneath two pairs of overpants. 
He threw away two to three 
uniforms a week. My mother 
complained it cost so much for 
clothes it wasn't worth it.” 

He got paid “about $65 a 
week” from Canadian Radium, 
and the widow was left at his 
death without anything save her 
$75 a month old-age pension, he 
said. The nine chfltcen, they 
added, had been bearing ‘the 
considerable cost of her own doc- 
tor bills since January. 

Asked if they knew Dr. Boris 
Pregel, prominent scientist and 
head of the company, for the 
first time a trace of bitterness 
~_ in the son’s tones as he 
said no, he didn't think Dr. 
Pregel came to the Mt. Kisco 
slant much, why should he when 
had workers do the danger- 
ous work? 


Automation Issue 


To Highlight 
Forum Saturday 


A wonference of “America’s Fu- 
ture in the Age of Automation and | 
Atomic Energy,” sponsored by the 
American Forum for Socialist Edu- 
cation will be Saturday, Dec. 


'7, 10 a.m. and 3:30 p.m., at- the 


Great Northern Hotel, 118 West 57 
St. Panels will discuss Socialism 
and Democraey; Youth Problems, 


: 


: 


Cultural Problems, Trade Union 


| Problems, Cultural Problems and 


Political Action. 

Participants. will include Dave 
Dellinger, co-director of Liberatar- 
ian Press; Frederick L. Schuman of 
Williams College; Steve Nelson, 
chairman ef the Communist. Part 


of Western Pennsylvania; Farrell 


Dobbs, national secretary, Social- 
ist Workers Party; Murray Kemp- 


‘ton, columnist, and John L. Lew- ~ 


ine, educator. 


200 ASK PRESIDENT 


TO GRANT AMNESTY 


Two hundred friends and — 
bors of Mrs. Edna Wimston ca 
last week for presidential executive 
clemency for Henry Winston, Edna 
Winston's husband, and for Gilbert 
Green, both of whom are still im- 
prisoned as victims of the Smith 
Act. 

The request was made in a tele- 
gram to President Eisenhower from 
a meeting held at the Bronx Com- 
snunity Center. The meeting which 

the Bronx Com- 
for Ci 


Frank Wilkerson, of the Sacorpency 


Civil Liberties Committee, 
Communist 


Robert Thompson, 
Party leader and himself a Smith. _ 
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highlighted the 


ILLINOIS 
DuSABLE 


EDITION | 


The Worker 


The !llinois-Dusable Edi- 
tion of The Worker is pub- 
lished weekly. Chicago of- 
fice: 36 W. Randolph St., 
Chicago, 1, Illinois. Tele- 
phone RAndolph 6-9198. 
Address all communications 
for this edition of The Work- 
er to the above address. 
Sam Kushner, editor. 
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CHICAGO.—The hard facts of 
life on the unemployment situ- 
ation in Illinois are becoming 
more official every day. In its 
October report, the state of I- 
Illinois State Employment Service 
reveals that non-farm jobs are 
on the decline. 

While the labor force in- 


' creases continuously, the State 


of Illinois reports employment 
in the manufacturing industries 
in October, 1957, was 42,900 
below that of a year ago. This 
inchides all full and part-time 
workers. In addiiton, there are 
large number of workers in in- 
dustry who are working short 
work-weeks. 

The report states that “the 


usual seasonal increase in em- 
ployment in hard -goods, failed 
to materialize.” 

While there were 9,400 more 
workers employed in. Illinois 
construction than a year ago 
there was a decline of 4.000 
from September to October of 


this- year. 
* 


AMONG the manufacturing 
industries, the greatest drop was 
in the production of durable 
goods. Here there was a de- 
cline of 32,400 jobs in the past 
year.* There has also been a cut 
in the hours worked. Hardest 
hit among~the durable good in- 
dustries are those in the manu- 
facture of farm equipment, 


Aim for 


City Unity 


ThisWeek 


© iCAGO, — Merger of the 
Cook Industrial Union Codncil 
and the Chicago Federation of 
Labor before the end of the week 
was “a distinct possibility,” ac- 
cording to a member of the ne- 
gotiating committee. During this 
past week, the CFL held its sec- 
ond special meeting in two weeks 
to discuss merger problems. 

At the first meeting, they elect- 
ed a negotiating committee of 
four people to meet with the 
CIO. The fifth member of the 
AFL committee has not yet been 
named. The four elected were 
CFL President William A. Lee, 
William Cleary, secretary of the 
CFL, Steve Bailey of the Plumb- 
ers Union and James Kemp of 
the Building Service Employes 
Union. Kemp is one of the lead- 
ing Negro trade unionists in the 
city. 

The CFL during the past week 
met to discuss the complicated 
problem of the four AFL coun- 
cils that now exist in Cook Coun- 
ty. The CIO body covers all 
members in the cotmnty. The 
AFL, however, has had three 
additional councils in Chicago 
suburbs, creating a jurisdictional 
problem within the AFL ranks. 

* 

NO NEW meeting of the ne- 
gotiating committé@s was sched- 
uled as The Worker went to 
press. - However, both commit- 
tees are “on call” and it was 
expected that further meetings 


would take place following the 
CFL meeting. Both negotiating 


Political action is getting off to a fast start in many local unions 
in preparation for the 1958 elections. Pictured above are representa- 
tives of national COPE and the UAW at a recent trade union con- 
ference-held in Chicago. They are working with local union repre- 
sentatives in a breakdown -of the membership along congressional 


lines. 


With the opening of Congress only a few weeks away, and with 


some of the most vicious anti-labor legislation to be introduced, 
many unions are taking up the question of political action more seri- 


ously than in the past. 


committees, it is reported, are 
avoiding the tough obstacles that 
have stood in the way of merger 
that stood in the way of merger 
in the past. 

Representing the CIO in the 
negotiations are Al Towers, 


council president; Robert John- 
son, UAW Regional Director; 
Ralph Robinson, UAW Assistant 
Regional Director, Paul Iaccino, 
Council secretary and Joseph 


Germano, Steelworkers Union 


district director. 


Thompson To Speak At Rally, Jan. 18 


CHICAGO.—The Chicago 


Freedom of the Press Committee - 


last week announced that it will 
open its 1958 subscription drive 
with a mass meeting on Jan. 15. 
This meeting will celebrate the 
34th anniversary of the Daily 
Worker, which was founded in 
the city of Chicago in 1924. 
Robert (Bob) Thompson, Com- 
munist leader and war hero will 
be the featured speaker. Thomp- 


son who is out on bail pending 
Supreme Court action on his 
appeal, has long been one of the 
most ardent champions of the 
Worker andthe Daily Worker. 
In addition to Thompson’s re- 
marks there will be entertain- 
ment at the meeting. A group of 
supporters of the paper have 
been working for et to pre- 
pare the program for the 34th 
anniversary occasion. 


ers 


Also hard-hit were the work- 


ers in the manufacture of elec- 
trical machinery (motors, etc.) 


where jobs were reduced by 


3,300 in the past year. In trans- 


rtation équipment jobs went 

own by 3,100 in the one-year 
period, 

The steel and foundry work- 
found themselves with 
5,700 less jobs this year than 
last. Among the workers in non- 


durable goods, there was a report 
of 10,500 less jobs than a year 
ago. Hardest hit in this field 
aws cehmical which accounted 
for 1,300 of the total. — 

In transportation, communi-. 
cation and public utilities, the 
report shows almost no change 
in the number of jobs during 
the one-year period. However 
there were some big shifts in 
this category. Among railroad 
workers in interstate industry 
there was a decline of 


-fLLINOIS 


In the state as a whole, min- 
ing, construction and the manu- 
facturing industries show a total 
of 1,514,400 jobs. This con- 
trasted with 2,032,200in trans- 
portation, Communication, pub- 
lie utilities, trade, finances, ser- 
vie and government. 

Since the state report has been 
issued there have been further 
layoffs in construction work, in 
some steel milis and in agricul- 
tural implement plants in the 
state. 


Police Intimidati 


CHICAGO.—Since the ‘riots in 
Calument Park, the Chicago Po- 
lice Department launched a cam- 
paign of unwarranted car search- 
ing and ticket writing, in ~ the 
Negro community, according te 
the Washington Park Forum. 

Most of the Negro motorists 
have remained silent, and paid 
the phony traffic tickets without 
question. On Aug. 16, 1957 Mr. 
Clifton -Laws, who -resides ‘at 
6128 South Eberhardt Ave., was 
given a ticket fon “disturbing traf- 


on Charged 


fic.” Knowing this was unjust Mr. 
Laws decided to fight this case. 
A hearing was set for Sept. 4, 


and was then postponed again 


until Nov. 3, at which time the 
case was dismissed. The. officer 
who wrote the ticket failed to 
appear in court. The traffic ticket 
did not have tobe paid. . 

Mr. Laws was supported by 
the Washington Park Forum. A 
representative of the American 
Civil Liberties Union participated 
as an observer. 


Donate Funds to The Worker — 
In Tribute to Leah Kaplan 


CHICAGO.—In memory of a 
long time progressive Leah 
(Kaplan) Firfer, who recently 
passed away, a group of her 
friends have decided to make a 
donation in her name to the two 
newspapers that she valued most 
highly. One contribution was 
made to Morning Freiheit and 


one of ten dollars to The Worker. 


Shortly before her death, 
Leah turned over to one of her 
fellow workers in the garment 
industry $25, for The Worker 
fund drive. In making the dona- 
tion, Leah’s co-workers and 
friends issued the following 
statement: 

“A great loss has been felt by 
the untimely death of our dear 
Comrade Leah (Kaplan) Firfer. 
She spent her entire adult life- 
time in devotion to working class 
causes. 

“From the days of the ILD 


(International Labor Defense) to 
which she devoted many tireless 
years and through all the major 
struggles, including that for Tom 
Mooney, the Scottsboro fight 
for freedom, Russian War Re- 
lief and ‘the fight to free Ethel 
and Julius Rosenberg, victims of 
the cold war hysteria. 

“During all of this time she 
actively participated in establish- 
ing and building the ILGWU 
(International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union) taking part in 
all of its major struggles. 

“Her life was an example of 
devotion to the working class. 

“We mourn her loss.” 

The message was signed by 
20 rank and file members of the 
ILGWU. The Worker join with 
her co-workers and other friends 
in mourning the loss of a fine 
person, a devoted trade unionist 
and a tireless progressive worker. 


Labor Fights for Givil Rights Conference Declares 


CHICAGO. — Heightened in- 
terest by labor in the issues 
of civil rights was evidenced 


by the large attendance at the 
recent all-day conference spon- 
sored by the Jewish Labor Com- 
mittee. More than 500 trade 
unionists attended this confer- 
ence, whose theme was “A Bet- 
ter Life for All—Labor’s Chal- 
leng to America.” 


(Despite the action of one 
official of the JLC in denying 
The Worker press privileges at 
the conference-—as described in 
™ separate story in this issue— 
this report was obtained through 
the cooperation of Worker read- 
ers gor? attended the confer- 
ence newspapermen who 
covered the conference for other 


“la from AFL-CIO 


George Meany and 
Paul Douglas of li 101 


ceedings. 

Senator Douglas, in message 
to the conference, hit at the 
discriminatory quota system in 
the nation’s schools. 

“Our George Washington 
Carvers and Dr. Jonas Salks 
have been shining’ exceptions 


but not the rule,” he. said. 
“They have not been the rule 
i me ga — students—our 
uture rocket designers, our 

tential dovchaieat™ of miisites, 
our budding genii of aero-dy- 
namics—have not been able to 
get into schools dedicated © to 
science. These schools are prac- 
ticing discrimination by quota.” 


‘pro 


not tolerate Little Rocks or 
Levittowns. Trade unionists, 
above all others, realize this.” 

In his featured address at the 
conference Charles S. Zimmer- 
man of the International Ladies 
Carment Workers Union and 
chairman of the AFL-CIO Civil 
Rights Committee sharply criti- 


cized Premier Nehru of India — 


and Nikita Khrushcev, of the 
Soviet Union. In addition he 
spoke about the civil rights 
situation in the United States. 

Taking note of the criticism 
of the labor movemen* for fail- 
ing to clean its own house of 
racial discrimination, Zimmer- 
a . the conference, “these 
things (discriminatory me 
are a problem within labor 
movement—much less now than 
in the past—but still a problem, 


- and 


et cdbicedigbaegs 


lions of American workers who 
do not understand what union- 
ism is all about, so there are 
many workers within the labor 
movement who do not see or 
understand the menace of racial 
and religious intolerance. 
These workers take their ideas 
and prejudice from: their com> 
munities and they tend to cariy 
them into their shops and 
unions.” | 

A call for the-enactment of 


as made by P. L. Siemiller, 
ice president of the Interna- 


b “Just ag’ there’ sare ‘still mil 


rights meeting. | 

He told the conference, “We 
in the Chicago Federation of 
Labor and the Cook County 
Industrial Union Council are 
eur to this agen ay for 
ringing us together in t st 
to onde the vexin social 1 - 
sues of our time. path to 
unity of the labor movement in 
Chicago is made easier because 
we have never stopped work- 
ther on matters affect- 


... with 


united intelligence, courage and 
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OLD GUARD PUSHES NIXON 


THE PRESIDENT'S condi- 


tion as this newspaper went to 


press was reported as improving. 


He will not attend the mid- 
December North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization Conference 
in Paris, tiie White.House has 
announced, He will be replaced 


by Vice President Richard Nixon. 
panel 


While the physicians’ 
took pains to stress the outcome 
for complete recovery was ex- 
cellent and the President was 
“alert” and “discussed with in- 


EISENHOWER 


terest and clarity recent events,” 
Republican Old Guard figures 
moved ~ swiftly to push Nixon 
into the foreground. 
Participation of Adlai Steven- 
son in preparations for the 
NATO conference assumed add- 
ed interest and Stevenson told 
reporters he would continue to 
assist the Secretary of State in 
this eapacity, as he had been 
invited to do. His presence in 


Paris was considered more likely, 


although still in doubt. 

News of the President's at- 
tack was held up for 24 hours 
by. Mrs. Ann Wheaton, acting 
White House press secretary in 
the absence of James C. Hag- 
erty, who had been in Paris. 

The President sustained a 
“moderate” coronary thrombosis 
in September, 1955. The follow- 
ing June he underwent a major 
operation to relieve an acute 
ileitis condition. Since then he 
contracted a lingering cough 
during his second inaugural last 
winter, with an ear complication 
affecting his hearing for the 
time. He was not ceafined to his 
bed but went on a several days’ 
cruise to the Bahamas. An upset 
stomach last June 10 kept him in 


bed one day. 


Nixon substituted for the Pres- 


ident at the: formal state dinner 
given the Moroccan king Mon- 
day night. Another speech sched- 
uled for Cleveland Tuesday \ was 
cancelled. 


aa 


Interview at Mt. Kisco 


mium rate increase proposed by the 
New York Blue Cross for its 7,000,- 
000 subscribers has spurred the la- 
bor movement, both state and local 
AFL and CIO, to take a long and 


careful look at the hospital insur- 


ance plan which covers 2,000,000 union members and their families. In the process of 
examination, which climaxed recently at a two-day public hearing before the State In- 
surance Department, the unions, which were the chief driving force -in the fight for . 


adequate cooperative health in- 
surance, have voiced outspoken 
criticism of Blue Cross’ financial 
policies and offered a series of 
i proposals to raise the 


is Family Doesn't Know 


What Caused Dads Death 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER 


MT, KISCO, N.Y.—No one 
ever told them abou radia- 
tion, they said; 
what they came back to, 
every time they began dis- 
cussing their dad's death. 

They referred to the death Jan. 
4 last of Frank Lieto, 67, for 
“nine or ten years’ an employe 
at Canadian Radium & Uranium 
Corp. here. One of the persons 
speaking, Frank Lieto Jr., said, 
“They kept telling us down here 
that it was impossible that any- 
ting could happen to the men in 
the plant.” 

“After we had-him in the hos- 

ital, no one else would take 
him, because of his age, and we 
let him go back to the plant. We 
didn’t know what to do,” said 
the son, his handsome features 

ripped with anxiety and his ef- 
fort ort to control his emotions, his 
knuckles white as he gri ped the 
net of a chair on es front 
a where we stood under a 
ight porch light. 

“And we don’t know what to 
do now,” said his sister, Mrs. 
Mary Molinaro, eldest of nine 
survi Lieto children, who 
had over from her _resi- 


dence across the street at 198 . 


Kisco Ave., to join us. 
» We talked in quiet tones, out 


that was. 


of earshot of their mother, Mrs. 
Jennie Lieto, who had sustained 
a near-breakdown after her hus- 
band’s death, and still was “seri- 
ously ill.” 

* 

FROM OTHER residents - of 
Kisco Ave. closer by the plant 
at 69 Kisco.St. I Had heard, first 
in August and again that, day, re- 
ports of some mystery surround- 


ing Lieto’s death, the direct cause 


of which was pneumonia. 

With the State Labor Depart- 
ment’s case charging Canadian 
Radium with violating the new 
(1955) safety code. for workers 


in radiation industries ‘slated for 


“disposal” Dec. 3, and the com- 
panys decision to close its Mt. 
Kisco plant Feb. 15, I was as- 
signed to investigate these re- 
ports for The Weekes. 


IT WAS wiaall when I walk- 
ed down Kisco Ave. past the low- 
slung grimy reinforced concrete 
structure of the radium reclaim- 
< and processing plant, one 

e of which is direztly on the 
ees. without fence or yard 
between it and passersby. If 
anything, it presented an even 


, rae oe appearance then 


daytime when 


of the talked-d 


the notices ordered posted by the 
Labor Dept. last spring was bare- 
ly visible, “Danger — Radiation 


Hazard.” 


Between the radium plant and 
the closest dwelling is the Build- 
ers Millwork Co., which occu- 
pies about half of the one-story 
structure. Four of my _ steps 
away from that is the nearest 
dwelling. 

* 


HERE I FOUND Miss Phyllis 
Ruocco, who for herself was un- 
concerned about any radiation 
49 « rs to be p ager to reside 

er fathers (Ant ony Ru- 
occo) house after her marriage a 
days distant. But she spoke of 
the recent (Sept. 4) death of Max 
Pavey, the manager, from leu- 
kemia resulting from radiation; 
Fi illness of another 
worker—“ they sure hushed that 
up” and—of the tragedy that 
hung over the Lieto home, with 
Mrs. Liéto’s rsistent illness 
ever since the death of her hus- 
band. 

“T've always lived here,” she 
said, “and in all these vears 
you never see anyone around the 
plant, except a man leaving with 
a little box every day. You won- 
der what goes on in the plant. 
It used to be a show room for 
Ford cars, but Canadian Radium 


(Continued on Page 11) 


level of the plan’s benefits. 
OPPOSING the 40 percent 


jump in premium rates, the Cen- 
tral Trades and Labor Council 
and City CIO Council declared 
in a joint statement. that “dis- 
turbing signs that commercial 
thinking and standards have be- 
gun to creep into policy-making” 
of Blue Cross, an organization 
launched as a non-profit, non- 
commercial community service. 
Organized labor has found it 
practically impossible to make 
more than a small dent in the 
directorial wall erected by the 
hospital, business and medical 
representatives who run Blue 
Cross in the New York area, 
though under state law Blue 
Cross is regarded as in’ the 
nature of a membership corpora- 
tion of consumers,” said Walter 
L. Eisenberg, economic consul- 
tant for the Central Trades and 
Labor Council and City CIO. 
* 


THE BLUE CROSS, he told 
the State Insurance Department, 
is attempting to place the main 
burden of meeting necessary ad- 
ditional hospital revenues on its 
subscribers. - 

“We of the labor movement 
believe that government and 


providing medical service to the 
community,” he said. 
The labor study revealed that 
despite the strong cooperative 
s of the founding prin- 
ciples of Blue Cross, when it 
was established as a quasi-public 
organization subscribers have no 
opportunity directly to oa 


pate in nomination and e 
of board un rage 


5 are businessmen; 4 are former 
or present bank officials; two are 
hospital administrators; 3 are 
lawyers; one lists his affiliation 
as “public,” and 2 are labor 
leaders. 


- 

THE PRESENT. composition 
of the board, with but 2 repre- 
sentatives of organized labor, 
serves to deprive 2,000,000 
union-member subscibers ° and, 
in fact, the board itself of the 
benefit of the experience, the so- 
cial viewpoint, the weight of 
their influence in the commu- 
nity, and the weight of their 
numbers in Blue Cross policy- 
making,” Eisenberg declared. 

Backgrounds and interests of 
the overwhelming proportion of 
the board’s directors, the labor 
spokesman pointed out, can 
“only tend to weight the deci- 
sion-making of the board toward 
the suppliers rather than the 
users of Blue Cross service, and 
can only create a drift toward 
commercial-carrier principles of 
subscriber service and coverage 
rather than toward ever-expand- 
ing and ever more broad] pene- 
ficial non-profit hospital bene 
fits programming.” 


Lane Kirkland, “assistant di- 
rector of the AFL-CIO Depart- 


. 

COMPARING the New York 
Blue Cross with other Blue 
Cross plans as a guide, the trade 
union studies concluded that lo- 
cal management expenses are 


the $2,497,722 
; and 
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_ AFL-C10 Craft Parleys 
May Give lipoft on Unity 


‘By GEORGE MORRIS 


A CHAIN OF AFL-CIO department conventions in Atlantic City startin 


Mon- 


day, and next week's decisions by the federation’s convention, will determine whether the 
merged labor movement wili stay united and what its course will be for some time to 


come. 

Ordinarily the conventions of the 
departments draw little public at- 
tention. They are usually limited 
to specific industry and jurisdic- 
tional problems. But this time the 
Dec. 2-4 convention of the 3,500,- 
000-member Building and Con- 
struction Trades Department, unit- 
ing the craft unions in the field, 
may have the tip-off of things to 
come. Simultaneously the metal 
trades, also with some strong craft 
influence, but balanced by the 
strength of industrial metal unions, 
will meet in another hotel along 
the boardwalk. The maritime trades 
will meet Dec. ts. 


d 


TWO problems merge to seri- 
ously affect the AFL<CIO’s unity: 
the long smoldering war of the 


building trades unions and —— 


erafties metal unions, for jurisdic-} 
tion over sizable groups of workers 
they claim but who are covered 
under industrial union contracts. 
The othe ris the corruption issue}, 
that has already resulted in the| 
suspension by the AFL-CIO of six 
unions with a_ total of nearly 
2,000,000 members, with the two 


only to the car 
fluence in the building department, 
have been closely aligned with the 
craftists and, in turn, received..sup- 
port of their fight from the group 
‘around Maurice Hutcheson, head of | leaders 
the et They are relying on'|tainted James Cross, the president, 
ilding trades group to oppose; want to form another union and 
expulsion of the IBT—an act that) work for mass secession. 
requires two-thirds of thetortven- 


the bu 


from the Detroit Building Trades 
Ceuncil eontrolled by the forces of 
Jimmy Hoffa, demanding with- 


rawal from the AFL-CIO unless 


the Industrial Unions Department 
headed by Walter Reuther, yields 
maintenance workers and _ building 
workers 
industrial concerns, to their respec- 
tive erafts. 


rmanently employed by 


The leaders of the IBT, second 


nters group in in- 


on. 
In the metal trades ceeesunen 


too, there are some leaders who 
oppose expulsion of the IBT, but 
mainly fro nithe standpoint of safe- 


affili- 


uarding the autonomy o 


ates. 


* 
AN IMPORTANT factor af- 


fecting the convention’s voting 


largest among them—teamsters and strength and possibly its decisions, 


bakers—up for expulsion for re- 
fusal to conform to AFL-CIO coun- 
cil “cleanup” directives. 

Two other big and influential 
unions in the building trades—with 
a million members—carpenters and} , 
operating engineers—are currently 
under Senate Rackets Committee 
investigatio nand may be destined, 
as were the other unions, for pub- 
lic exposure and possibly expulsion. 

* 


u 


THE teamsters, carpenters and 
operating engineers have a decisive 
hold on the b~‘lding trades depart- 
ment and in ‘y local or regional 
subdivision tiuoughout the country. 
The close support they have from 
the leaders of the powerful Build- 
ing Laborers Union, whose presi- 


h 


dent is himself not in the highest/5, 
tion opens because the constitu- 


ethical category, leaves little doubt 
of what this group can do at the'ti 
convention. fe 

Richard Gray, conservative presi- 
dent of the building trades depart- 
ment, has strong] hinted in recent 
statements, of talk in the depart- 
ment’s. leadership of secession or 
some drastic action short of such 
move, unless the craft claims 
against the industrial unions are 
met. The convention will have be- 
fore it resolutions, including one: 


a 


A 


‘is the fae: that the suspended 


nions received no _ credentials. 


They will have only the right to 
appeal their cases before the eon- 
vention. 

Possibly 400 delegates, each 
with one vote, will be deprived of 
seats in the convention because 16 
state AFL, and that many CIO 
bedies—all of the »ajor industrial 
‘and most populated states—have 
failed to merge. The bulk of this 
group of 400 delegates would 
have come from city and county 
AFL or CIO bodies. Each would 


ave been entitled to one vote, 


'but have not yet merged. The 
AFL-CIO’s leaders ruled that the/anti-union laws at the next session 
charters for these state, city and of Congress. The labor movement 
state bodies will expire on Dec. 


the day the AFL-CIO conven- 


on set that day as the deadline 
or — Hence they will not 


have a legal right to convention 
votes. 


The stalematéd negotitions for 
merger in the ‘states and many 


local areas, also reflected cleav- 
ages in the AFL-CIO. The dif- 
ference, as brought to public at- 
‘tention in last weekend's New 


ae 
mainly over the old AFL opposi-imands in 1958. 


CIO convention, 


BALLISTIC BEAUTY 


MEMBERS of the House Committee on A 
omen watched a test of the Jupiter rails 
uesday night at Cape Canaveral, Florida. 


Accordin 
huge missle 


to eye-witness correspondents, the 
ted slowly from its launching pad, 


“ 


were 'to go into 


tion to giving CIO industrial 
unions adequate representation, to 
a civil rights and a revitalized po- 
litical action machinery and to 
similar steps demed too “radical” 
in AFL circles. In these cleavages, 
the Teamsters - Building Trades 
group was the main base for AFL 
opposition to a merger. 


. 
AN UNKNOWN factor is the 
influence which  anti-corrupton 
forces within the unions marked 
for expulsion may have in the con- 
vention. In the Bakery union these 
forces, led by some present top 


opposed to corruption- 


In the IBT, wv ust of the assort- 
ment of rank and file and other 
groups seem united at least against 
secession, even if the IBT is ex- 
pelled. This sentiment was re- 


flected in the recent letter of John 


Hoh, secretary of New York Brew- 
ery Joint Board of the JBT . and 
anti-Heffa, who warned that ex- 
pulsion makes more difficult the 
task of those in the IBT who are 
working for democratization and 
cleanup. 

While the convention is on, 
James Hoffa will be busy on trial 
im New York on charges of illegal 


| wire-tapping. At this writing an 


executive board meeting of the 
Teamsters summoned by Beck has 
laid plans for $2,500,000 “organiz- 
ing drive” with 300 extra organizers 
to combat possible recessions after 
expulsion. 

Unfortunately the issue of unity 
and corruption may snow under 
the other key issues facing the con- 
vention, notably the current anti- 
union drive that is building up 
towards enactment of new drastic 


is also face to face with a recession 
that threatens to become quite seri- 
ous. AFL-CIO economists predic? 
6,000,000 unemployed next year. 

Aggravating the situaiton is the 
fact that little of the promise o 
the merger has been made good, 
with not a single major acchieve- 
ment on organizing of the unor- 
ganized. In the midst of this in- 
ternal and developing economic 
crisis, some of the AFL-CIO’s ma- 
jor affiliates, like auto, are preparing 
bargaining for new de- 


by ALAN 
MAX 


have a test of the Snark for only $2,000,000. But 
it is said to be not nearly. as beautiful as the 
: Jupiter. (In fact ea.lier on Tuesday, a missile was 
tested which observers in fact thought was a 
Snark, but the Air Force said it was not, although 


belching flame and roaring like a hundred freight 
trains. At about 2,000 feet it picked up speed, 
zooming straight up. The yellow light from its 
tail jets “bathed the sky’ but faded as the missile 
became more distant. Near the top of its flight, 
estimated at about seven or eight miles, the mis- 
sile arched over and the light disappeared. Then 
it came back bright, “just like a distant star.” At 
this moment, however, the Jupiter exploded in a 
“distant ball of flame” and was seen no more. 

The sheer beauty of it all, unfortunately, was 
raarre] by an announcement that the test was a 
failure. The final explosion, it seems, was cither 
an intentional detonation from the ground, or the 
Jupiter just went slightly berserk, perhaps the 
presence of a half a dozen Congressmen made it 
nervous. 


- 
I MAY BE TOO much the aesthete but, to me 
the latest Jupiter test can in no sense be called 
a failure. f anythi i 


they refused to say just what it was—a Rubens, 
a Titian or Whistler's Mother.) 

Furthermore, if you still think $5,000,000 is too 
much money let me call attention to the fact that 
it costs twice as much to test the Air Force’s in- 
tercontinental ballistic missile, the Atlas. There 
have been two tests of the Atlas so far—for a 


g. You 
can have a Polaris display for $6,000,000 and 
for the same amount you can have a Thor. 
course, if you are not a connoisseur, you might 
TL. 
to slightly under two aitien. 


NIKITA KHRUSHCHEY said the other da 
he would like to see his country and ours si 
all our rockets and missiles in the 
sea. It is evident the man_has no 
beauty when he is ready to ign i 
fish. Let us not be deterred 

in that every $5,000,000 


: 


a 
C WOrKC! sites 


THE VOICE OF. SANITY... 

THE IMPACT of multi-millionaire Cyrus Eaton's pro- 
posal “to meet the Soviets half-way” continues to vibrate 
through the Western Hemisphere. His recent declaration 
that appeared in the New York Herald-Tribune brought a 
response of letters running better than seven to one in favor 
of his plea for peaceful co-existence. | 

North of the border, in Canada, they seem to heed 
sanity’s counsel more than. they«do down in Washington 
where Dr. Edward Teller, “father of the H-bomb’ this 
week counselled mére stockpiles of lethal stuff. Toronto's 
Financial Post picked up Eaton's advice. = 

“Every sensible person knows, *this organ of the lead- 
ing commercial interests in Canada said, “that there are 
only two possible endings for the nightmarish ‘two-world’ 
system that bedevils this generation. It can blow up in the 
dreadful cataclysm of a third world war that might kill off 
the human race. Or it can somehow be resolved into peace- 
ful cooperation and peaceful competition. .. .” 

There was the bracing quality of the northern climate 
in the words of the Toronto Telegram under the by-line of 
James M. Minifie. His column, appearing as a guest edi- 
torial in the New York Herald-Tribune this week, reminded 
his readers of “the remarkable reports” on the meetings 
last summer between Western and Soviet scientists at Pug- 


‘wash, Nova Scotia, at the home, incidentally, of Cyrus 


Eaton. 
Minifie quoted the current issue of the Bulletin of 


Atomic scientists in the U. S. A. wherein Soviet scientists 
appealed to their Western confreres for a world conference 
to enlighten humanity about the catastrophic. results of 
thermonuclear war. The writer told of a scientist who said 
“they'd make recommendations which would make the 
politicians sit up.” He said the proposals of the Soviet scien- 
tists constituted “a challenge” for Western scientists to fol- . 


low up. 
. 


THIS WEEK, too, saw a statement by a leading spokes- 
man of American labor, Jacob Potofsky, president of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers. Potofsky, theugh he ap- 
ssaae to call for “position of strength”—involving a con- 
tinuation of the armaments racé, did say, “Peaceful co- 
existence can be achieved only if men tand that, de- 
spite differences in race, religion, color or political creed, 
they are brothers, and if the conference table is substituted 
for the battlefield.” 

Today, Potofsky concluded, “it is surely one world or 
none. None can esscape our common destiny.” It would be 
to the good if Washington pondered these latter words, and 
accepted the counsel of the New York Herald-Tribune’s edi- 
torial this week which said Nikita Khrushchev’s challenge 
to interviewer William Randolph Hearst, Jr., “should be ac- 


fi cepted.” 


“We challenge you,” the Soviet leader said, “to com- 
pete in the peaceful things such as the production of radios 
and televisions and vacuum cleaners, any kind of cleaners.” 

We agree with our contemporary, the Herald-Tribune’s 
concluding words that “the washing machine might prove 
mightier than the sword.” 


SHOULD REACH CLASSROOMS 


A THANKSGIVING cartoon in a metropolitan news- 
paper shows Uncle Sam and John Q. Public giving thanks 
prayerfully to the Sputnik for “putting our nation on the 
alert.” So far the mad “ alert” is overwhelmingly cast as one 
of “defensive security —more missiles, more arms, a vast 
H-bomb shelter system—in a time when the only guarantee 
for survival of both major nations is peaceful co-existence 
as the scientists above argue. . 

But early in this drama that began Oct. 4 when the 
first Sputnik was launched, America took measure of itself 
and agreed that our educational system needed drastic 
overhauling: more science, more schools, more teachers, 
more zeal for learning among our children. 

The tragedy, as of this day, is the perspective that 
our Guns-not-Butter crash program, will reduce appropria- 
tions for education: less money, for schools, teachers, stu- 
dents—even for the children’s lunches. The only shred of 
the initial “awareness” left is to “produce more scientists,” 


‘as though that can be done without a total program for im- 


proving the entire educational system from top to bottom. 
It is not a question of creating opportunities for the “high- 
est IQ” handful—but of raising the level of ALL students 
in an educational schedule DEMOCRACY, not for 
death. That is the issue that confronts every American 
father and mother and child, and it presses urgently on 
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from “The 
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A SCENE 


“— , “Be: */ — a) ’ 


Twisting Road” 


Cte ae 


by Burt Marnik, Macy 


’s shoe salesman. The title cov- 


ers a group of three short plays dealing with integration, voting and economic equality in 
the South today. The reviewer in the Local 1-S “News” (Retail, Wholesale and Depart- 
ment Store Union) calls the group “timely and distinguished . . . goes straight to the heart.” 
It is shown Friday, Saturday and Sunday evenings at Local 1- S$ Auditorium, 290 Seventh 
Ave. In the scene above a Negro mother (right) Clarice Taylor, and aunt Ernestine McClen- 
don are bouying up two children, Lamont Washington and Carolyn Strickland who are to 


report to an integrated school in a hostile community. 


PHILADELPHIA. — The thrice 
postponed Senate Internal Security 
subcommittee version of the Span- 
ish Inquisition a la U. S. Senator 
ena M. Butler, Maryand Repub- 
ican, was finally pulled off in the 
Federal Courthouse here last 
week. The affair had been ad- 
vertised in advance as a probe into 
Communist “infiltration and sub- 
version” in industires of this area. 

There was the usual battery of 
movie cameras, the reporters hop- 
ing for a front-page sensation, and 
a courtroom crowded with spec- 
tators animated by various mo- 
tives. Lord High Executioner But- 
ler presided, flanked by his as- 
sistants. 

Readers may recall that Butler 
won election to the Senate as the 
result of the widespread circula- 
tion among Maryland voters of a 
faked hieenah shewing his op- 
ponent—former U. S. Senator Tyd- 
ings, Democrat—in a_ tee-a-tee 
with Earl Browder, former na- 
_ tional secretary of the Communist 


ae 
e only “favorable” witness 
the committee uced was an 


alleged former lieutenant colonel 
of the Soviet forces who gave his 
name as Vladimir Shabinsky. He 
said he had fled the Russian- 
occupied one of East Germany in 
1947 and come tu New York where 
he became an American citizen 
and now lives. 

Shabinsky supplied the Philadel- 
hia Inquirer with a sensational 
headline that the recent Soviet 
achievements in missile and satel- 
jité projects were due to their kid- 
napping of more than 2,000 lead- 
ing Nazi scientists at the end of 
the last world war. | 

A ide this, the paper ran: a 
story from the Federal penitentiary 
at Lewisburg, Pa., on the re- 
port by Robert Morris, committee 
counsel, of what David CGreen- 
glass and Harry Geld, convicted 
espionage agents imprisoned there 
in connection with the Julius and 
Ethel Rosenberg cases, lad told 
him about Soviet “thefts” of U. S. 
satellite and missile secrets years, 
ago 


oe 


BUTLER-MORRIS TROUPE COMES TO PHILLY 


By JAMES DOLSEN 


nesses refused to answer practically 
all questions outside of giving their 
names and addresses. They invok- 
ed the Fifth Amendment, where- 
upon Butler would restate their 
Bm in such a way as to imply 
their guilt after having ordered 
them to reply. In several instances 
where the witness had pleaded the 
First Amendment he arbitrarily 
ruled that out, trying to confine 
the witnesses to the use only of 
the “incrimination” amendment. 


The “non-cooperative” witnesses 
were Cedric W. Fowler, a New 
Jerseyan, part-time organizer for 
District I of the United Electrical 
Workers, Independent; Robert F. 
Miller, a Negro of Easton, Pa., and 
George Merlow of New Jetsey— 
both connected with the former 
Fur and Leather Workers Unjon, 
now absorbed by the AFL-CIO 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen's International 
Union; William Hood, steelworker 
in the Lehigh Valley area, and 
Herschel Baron, a draftsman in 
the Camden, N. J., plant of the 
Radio Corp of America. All were 
represented by counsel. 

The minute Baron left the wit- 
ness stand an agent of the RCA 
handed reporters a press release 
annourcing his suspension for in- 
voking the Fifth Amendment—his 
constitutional right—and _ stating 
that if Baron will turn stoolpigeon 
within 60 days and inform the 
committee of all his “Communist” 
activities (and names of his asso- 
ciates) the company will immedi- 
ately reinstate him “without loss 
of seniority, service credit or pay.” 


‘ 


The release was ready before Ba- 
ron was put on the witness stand. 

David Sarnoff, president of RCA 
has been a leader among indus- 
trialists in the drive against com- 
munism among their employes. In 
1955 he published a memorandum 
by himself of a program for or- 


governments of Communist-dom- 
inated countries with concrete sug- 
gestions how the industries, trans- 
portation systems, etc., of those na- 
tion could be sabotaged and under- 
mined. 


A leaflet protestin 
tion was distributed at the en- 
trances of the Courthouse. This 
statement signed by seven prom- 
inent Philadelphians had originally 
appeared as an advertisement in 
the Philadelphia Bulletin of June 
11. : 

The local branch of the Emer- 
gency Civil. Liberties Committee 
reissued it, urging that readers 
write their. Congressmen and the 
editors of their newspapers for the 
abolition of both the Senate (East- 
land) Internal Security Committee 
and the House. (Representative 
Walter's) Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities, generally more ac- 
curately called the “Un-American 
Conamittee.” 

The subcommittee announced its 
inquisition would be resumed 
here Friday (Nov. 29). Efforts of 
the AFL-CIO American Communi- 
cations Assn.—which the commit 
tee considers controlled by Com- 
munists—to organize the five Phila- 
delphia radio stations will be taken 
up, aecording to Morris. 


the inquisi- 


Mine Inspectors Hold Company 


Guilty in Death of 

HARRISBURG, Pa. — Federal 
Bureau of Mine inspéctors hold the 
Bethlehem Mines Corp 
diary of the 
Corp., responsible for the deaths 
of six workers in an explosion of 
accumlated gas in tis Marianna, 
Pa., mine last Sept. 23. 

The group, her with five 
who esca been checking 
the ting system. Had the 
full ‘working force been on the 


job, dozens would have lost their 


Bethlehem Steel! 


Six Worker 
lives. : 


| The four inspectors chcrge that 


before ‘the explosion warning that 
dangerous condition. found 
the blast had been set 
electric spark from the power line. 

The mine is classified as “gassy” 
iby both federal and state author- 


{to get rid-of its corrupt leadership. 


ganizing insurrections against the} 


~~. 
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Philly AFL Urges 


Go-Slow Policy in 


Teamster Ouster 


PHILADELPHIA.— The AFL Central Labor Union has 
“unofficially” asked that delegates to the AFL-CIO national 


convention next month from this area urge a “go-slow” pol- 


icy on the expulsion of the Team- 
sters International Union for failure 


Business manager Norman Blum- 
berg of the CLU warned the dele- 
gates upon introduction of a mo- 
tion by representatives of the Hos- 
iery Workers Union asking for re- 
straint in the expulsion threat that! 
the CLU is a “child” of the AFL- 
CIO and subject to its rules. Blum- 
berg’s request was approved that 
matters be left in the hands of the 
CLU officers “to do everything in’ 
their power to go slow even if it 
means giving the teamsters the’ 
grace period they asked for.” | 

This was for a year in which to! 
“clean house.” It refused by the’ 
AFL-CIO Council. | 


Joseph A. McDonough, presi-| 
dent of the State Federation of La-' 
bor, advised all affiliates to be very 
careful in accepting orders by the 
AFL-CIO for exclusion of team-| 
ster union delegates from city and’ 
state central bodies and in carrying) 
out directions for expulsion. ~ 


: 


“Don't misunderstand me,” he is. 
quoted by the Philadelphia Bulle-| 
tin” reporter as having told the 
delegates. “We can’t refuse an! 
order when it emanates from na-| 
tional AFL-CIO headquarters. I'm) 
just saying: Keep in mind _ that! 
many of those expelled will be suf- 
fering from the sins of the parents. 
If this happens it will be one of 
the most unfortunate incidents in 
the history of the Pennsylvania la- 
bor movement.” 

The CLU's “unofficial” action in- 
cluded asking that four Philadel- 
phians heading AFL-CIO interna- 


tional unions support the “go-slow 
urge. These include Lee W. Min- 
ton, Glass Bottle Blowers Associa- 
tion; Sal B. Hoffamn, Upholserers; 
Anthony E. Matz, Firemen and Oil- 
ers ,and Andrew Janaskie, Hosiery 
Workers. 

Asked if the Teamsters had re- 
quested the Philadelphia CLU to 
take this “unofficial” action, Albert 
Sabin, president and a local Team- 
sters official, replied they had not. 

Support for a cautious policy to- 
wards the Teamsters came in an 
editorial in the New Era, official 
organ of the AFL and CIO unions 
of the Reading, Pa., area. 

“. .. the only people to benefit 
from arbitrary expulsion of the 


‘Teamsters will be those business 


people who hate labor and who 
can profit any. time labor fights la- 
bor. .. . We hope the AFL-CIO 
leaders will do a bit of coul-search- 
ing. It seems to us that an awfully 
large number of saints suddenly 
have.appeared on the scene. 

“Workers know that everything 
they have today in their union con- 
tracts was won in continuing strug- 
gles against employers who want 
nothing as much as a divided house 
of labor. In such struggles rank and 
file members are the losers. 

“The national AFL-CIO is big 
enough and capable enough to fight 


evil from within, and still give to™ 


one and one-quarter million Team- 
sters the protection of good union- 
ism. Kicking out the Teamsters 
will solve absolutely nothing and 
ma yeventually tear down what the 
labor movement has spent decades 
in building.” 


Potofsky Says: 
1 World or Oblivion 


by an 


PEACE IS INDIVISIBLE, and it is folly to think that if war 


breaks out anywhere it can be a li 
dent of the Amalgamated Clothing 


mited war, Jacob Potofsky, presi- 
Workers, said last week. 


At a dinner tendered to him by the American-Italiaa Labor 
Alliance, Potofsky said that “peaceful coexistence is the only alterna- 


tive to global war and destruc- 
tion.” This, he - indicated, re- 
quired increasing the “physi- 
cal” strength of the “free 
world.” 

“We should share our brain- 
power, our manpower, our physi- 
cal and spiritual resources with 
Britain, France, Italy and all the 
other nations that stand for free- 
dom and the dignity of man. 

“In this hydrogen age, in this 
age of inter-continental missiles, 
in this age of man-made earth 
satellifes. It is folly to think that 
war, or its destructiveness, can 
be limited. War, from the-point 
of view of achieving any rational 
ends has been rendered obsolete. 

“Peaceful co-existence canbe 
achieved only if men understand 
that, despite differences in race, 
religion, color or poltical creed, 
they are brothers, and if the con- 


ference table is substituted for 
the battlefield. 


“Mankind is at the cross-roads. 
It can use its great scientific dis- 


“The choice is still ours to 


or none. None 
Potofsky contrasted 
‘ which, he said, “now rides high 


ee 


POTOFSKY 


a Subsi-|the mine management had re- coveries, its inventions, its industry, its uctivity, its labor force 
ceived a written report the day| for the benefit of all mankind, or it can 


b itself into oblivion. 


make. The governments, upon 


accumulated gas had created a’ whose decision life and death of the world rests, taust not be pan- 
+ icked into making the fatal decision. Tomy Se surely one world 

can escape our common 

present prestige of 


a. : 
the Sevict Unioa 
of 


in world esteem in the trail 


sputnik” with the situation one year ago when, he charged, it had 


~| been “exposed 
and Folsad. 


ee 
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as the ruthless destroyer of human rights in Hun 
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Sethack to Jimcrow in Detroit 
Sparks New Coalition Gains 


By WILLIAM ALLAN Negro-liberal forces in the main/{transit, and some other 
DETROIT | backed William Patrick, Jr., a New|The 1,400 city 
THE RECENT Detroit muni-|Dealer. The AFL under all. this 
cipal elections which saw a coali- was te " C Me Di —- 
tion ticket win that included aj (eee es ie two a: ion 
Negro, William Patrick, Jr., and lat ree a , ans i 
Ed Carey, leader of the United All ‘ao New th 
Auto Workers raises the question Py gett ee Peirkh fini CAREY AND PATRICK spoke 
of the further development of the} ‘"© — "i “ : te ah Ea/*° 20 meetings a day, rhostly in the 
democratic-Negro-labor alliance. Pe U AWe: ‘ko. it a th working-class communities and 
It certainly represents a tremen- eats ca Pa ov a Py f] “| middle class. They conducted a 
dous advance over the alliance's or ae & the a waar U2 grass roots campaign. The com- 
role in the 1956 elections where a Thi “N ia labo 7 - gts "ide mercial press to maintain a jim- 
key section of the alliance ignored] ” hy sagt * — y Saw jm! row council, would, every previ- 
the effort of the Negro people in ain cae are a se “a wr ous election, present a lily-white 
the Detroit First Congressional PRE ORME Bo meetings. g ticket, didn’t dare to do so this 


District for increased representa- During the compete “Rey ‘ond endorsed aca one 


tion. 
State Senator Cora Brown sought Reuther, UAW-PAC director told electoral coalition. 
the Congressional seat against in-|** vesal hundred PAC leaders. that The present new council which 
caine: "kloan = alee they had to recognize that a labor — a fae 1 eiieenioiann” 
gh ole sonar , labor! candidate could not get elected| ® Supposed peruse 
supported Machrowitz. Two years has six Democrats on it and three 


’ t 
ago before, when Congressman dbo —_ = pp err Republicans, the Mayor, Miriari 
Charles Diggs, Jr., made his first Saat? « Nadie tines wae ~ame. is a switch-hitter, but if the pres- 
bid for Congress, labor took a| yt ae PI < hee and the| sure is on will go along with the 
— labor-Negro-liberal alliance. 
— ‘ 


‘KEEP AN EYE ON INNER SPACE TOO hands off position. Had the same)» j.. es 
a — ' i -. x stand taken place on the Brown Polish vote ; the same also applying 
to a Polish candidate, who too 


TH N - candidacy, she would undoubted-|reeded the help of the other two| ALL of this will have its effect 
| «ee the first Negro woman elect-| SOUPS: This was an advance, be-|on the 1958 elections and 1960, In 

oil te Cintunnie’ cause the same Roy Reuther favor-| 1958 the alliance strengthened, 

_ ed Machrowitz over State Senator| will be out to win control of the 


* 
N j D | _. | Cora Brown in 1956. State House of Representatives 
A D HE § U NiK CRISIS IN THE DETROIT municipal * which now is 60-40 GOP dominat- 


By GEORGE MORRIS In projecting the tremendous met e Leg cher age WITH THE NEGRO-LABOR ed. The alliance is backing a Lt. 
sai ia nie inate be , .|impact of Little Rock, Ark., the} alliance forged, together with na-|Gov., Phil Hart (Dem) against 
DK. ARTHUR B URNS, former |’ . b hel no one care MD! heroism of the Negro peopte and tional groups, a key force in De-|Charles Potter (Rep) incumbent 
chief economics adviser to the — "y ar chev made the point their children, the ever-growing] troit elections hi incumbents U S. Senator up for reelection 
President, is the latest among .the; otomrete ‘of yr atrences “sh the strength of the Negro people's! yan Antwerp “Mary Beck James The breaking of jimcrow in city 
prominent economists of business pa ° San ga = _— - movement for increased represen-|{ incoln, Ed Connor, all Democrats|council here will spur efforts to 
to concede that the e--nt eco- ngg ts eats Be at, however, tation, saw the democratic-labor-| ho work with labor. AFL andielect more than just nine Negroes 
nomic” dow n- agen »€ poe vas" hy: Negro alliance change its position.| C1Q joined in a ticket with Carey|to the state legislature. With a 
turn IS a reces- . na ol =" y py thong sprint ees . “| Detroit's City Council has al-|and Patrick. The Mayor, Louis|vacancy for Lt Governor open 
eens It op e-aw ey i ae ra — Panter ge ne ways been lily-white and for years Miriani never noted for his pro-|the way lies open for a Negro to 
that just about a eg epg eager segs." the liberal-Negro and left forces labor sympathies also joined the|run for that post with Governor 
every bod \ : ) + megan i ‘ Stine! nV a = sought to break jim-crow, but! coalition. The coalition — ticket|Williams who will seek reelection 
among econom- ! = enyeny- ' ra , for example,| never could get labor's backing: At! swept nerttegee ED jimcrow was|for a sixth term F 7 
ic analysis con- . ranged x yy = i i * the NAACP convention this last| smashed and labor, too elected an| A great new ‘powerful. force is 
cedes at least DN, frm acny: Auto fo an even lesser! summer here, UAW _ president outright leader to the Council islowly merging into the alliance 
that much, ex- By — f h Walter Reuther called from the} ‘Thus the alliance worked, it|too, that’s Mic igan poor farmers 
cept, of course, | the gee ogee veins that after) convention rostrum for a Negro tO} produced results. It was a grass especially the 12,000 exploited 
iad vege ee Baggs: ee og pet on a oar this time to the City| roots election that saw the Carey- dairy farmers, who are in many 
Those who play ostrich may get|*ached the pre-crisis national in-|°™"" —g Siok those « dey uned Seton comstonaideah: satel” a toe aie 


| 
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away with it a little while longer FIFTEEN NEGROES entered|members of the coalition. with = of labor, Negro, ‘farm can- 
C 


nae ' xeople don’t easil If the economy of the U.°S. goes ; 
because many people dont easily backward and the USSR st: the Council race in a field of 70|them. Unemployment was talked|didates, winning new offices in 


ognize a “recession” or some- ment 
shine nent ant “or dealin they candidates. The C1IO-PAC and the! about as was civil rights, taxes,| 1958. 


themselves are hit. You meet two|id pace, it is not inconéeivable | 3 
major trends among those slow to that Khrushchev’s “catch-up” per- ° a eg sf 
recognize the -seriousness of the| Spectives may be reached in fewer at nit ruit i in t oresee " 
economic slump we are experienc- than 15 years. 
The problem is not just one of 


ing. There are those who lived he : 
achieving a higher productive ca-|By JOSE MARTINEZ to recognize Passarelli as Presi-| FACED WITH this tremendous 


through the big crisis of the thir- ad 
ties and anything short of the full-| Pacity, but the simultaneous full) GUATEMALA CITY.—The re-|dent-elect. mass. opposition, the chief of the 
: * national police refused to continue 


lown bust as they knew it, isn’t| Utilization of that capacity. In the ' mts i | : 

— to worry about, Then we| USSR they consider it a waste if can Sea pi - egy ala, HOWEVER, it appears that a\sending his men against the peo- 
have the vounger people, those|€vem one percent of the capacity = a Fest| majority of the votes had actually|ple and was fired. The frightened 
who entered the labor force since|Temains unused. In the U. S. it is dents and military juntas follow-|been won by Gen. Miguel Ydigo-jtroops were forced to retreat to 
the war. who have had much “normalcy” to let a even a fourth|ing each other in power, revealiras Fuentes, candidate of big land-|their barracks. The government, 
the instability of the regime which {Owning elements and part of the|which has boasted of its “firm- 


smoother sailing than their elders,| OF More of the capacity and its J I : 
who didnt even have unemploy- workers remain idle. ithe U. S. State Department and /conservative bourgeoisie. Lacking|ness” and promised to restore! 


ment insurance, social security, a}. BUT LET’S RETURN to thejthe United Fruit Company, im-|@ Candidate of their own, the ma-|“order” in a matter of hours, was 
wage-hour law. and other such U.S.A. We often hear it said that| posed by violence in June-July jority of the people had voted for|coming apart at the Seams, with 
benefits. the increases in wage standards|}954. ‘ |Ydigeras Fuentes to express their/many officials resigning and going 

This generation has been edu- since the thirties and the govern- Following the assassination last repudiation of the government. into hiding. 

ment benefits, make even the ir-|July 27 of the quisling President;| The masses, rallied by the Ydiga-| Jy this situation the army high 
regularly employed worker better|Cof. Carlos Castillo Armas, his|rista party—National Democratic/command—prompted by the Amer- 
off today than he was in the past./henchmen chose Luis Arturo Gon-| Revolutionary and. Workers Party) ican embassy — demanded the 

You hear that from old-timers.|zalez, wealthy lawyer for U. §.|(Communist), as well as by the|quashing of the fake elections and 
But you don't get it from the\companies, as provisional Presi- trade unions and student organiza- gave Gonzalez his walking papers. 
younger people who are hit. The|dent. The provisional government|tions, poured into the: streets and | A military junta of three colonels, 
strengthened confidence in the} YOUnger man or woman may enter-|announced new Presidential and organized demonstrations at the|with a cabinet consisting mostly of 
“built-ins.” tain some illusions in the “built-|Congressional elections, with a no-| National Palace to protest §the|army officers, took over. 

NO ONE should be blind to|ms” but how fast those views) torious reactionary, Miguel Ortiz|¢lection fraud. Nevertheless, the masses, de- 
some of the changes that have oc-|Change when just the overtime is|Passarelli, as candidate for chief 4 spite the “anti-Communist” threats 
curred in the economy in the past knocked off! The worker of today,| executive, and various United) THE POLICE attacked the dem-|of the military chiefs and their ef- 
20 years, nor overlook such in while enjoying a higher standard,|Fruit payrollers running for Con-'onstrators, killing several, wound-|forts to sow confusion, remained 
fluences as have been brought into also uses. a different yardstick in gress. ing others and dragging many offifirm and continued to hold the 
it through new trends in man-|™easuring his own economic fall) The elections, set for Oct. 20,/to jail. This had the effect of firing|streets. The’ le compelled the 
power composition, _ legislative. when laid off or cut to short weeks.|took place in the midst of a state/the people’s resistance and bring- junta to lift state of siege, free 
measures including the “built-ins,”"} THE MARGIN between the| of siege decreed after Castillo|ing new thousands out into the many political prisoners, ah tt. 
the economic changes in the world) $30-a-week worker of a generation Armas’ death and in an atmos-|streets. Thousands invaded the nally, to dissolve itself and turn 
and the tremendous outlay for|ago and the relief office was not/Phere of fascist terror. The datejhalls of Congress demanding nul-|\over the provisional Presidency to 
armament production. | nearly as big as between today’s chosen was in violation of the gov-jlification of the elections and lift-|g retired army colonel, Guillermo 

But the one element that stands/ $100-a-week worker and unem-i¢mm@ment’s own reactionary consti-|ing of the state of siege. Flores A ano, second Vice- 
out most emphatically as the cur-| ployment benefits. tution, which provides a four-| The railroad workers, one of!President of Congress, who will 
rent downturn unfolds is that not-| The universal experience in al]|month period for the election|the most important trade unions|serye til] new elections. 
withstanding the “built-ins” and/the areas where the current cut-/Campaign. in the cougtry, declared a strike.| [pn all these developments the 
the other influences, the basic laws| backs are taking place—especially * Municipal transport workers and} Yankee imperialists intervened 
that produce periodic downturns’ in aircraft, appliances, electronics,} THE PARTICIPATION of dem-jworkers in various factories fol-'prazenly on the side of the most 
in the capitalist economy remain | employing mostly younger people—|ocratic parties was forbidden and|lewed suit. reactionary forces. News agencies 
in force. They cannot be ended| js fright among those laid off|leading oppositionists were im-} Stores, markets, offices and gov-|spoke openly of the participation 
within the framework of an econ-| or still working under a threat. prsoned, The election was riggedi|ernments buildings closed down.jof the military attaches of the U.S. 
—S profit. aoe. The worker may have been onjto guarantee “victory” for the gov-|Thousands of Guatemalans march-jembassy, Co Donald. Cubbison 

bi ARE, ‘in tact, experiencing} $90 or $100 a week steadily for'ernment slate. ed in the streets, kept strike ranksjand Robert Hetzel, in the negotia- 
an historic irony. In the very mo-} years, but the week he is laid off i i unbroken, held ger yges tions between the military junta 
ment when the Soviet Union set/the roof falls in. He is in a crisis ing vi -\meetings and dema the re-jand Cen. Ydigoras Fuentes. 

a realistically foreseeble goal of j Part of the deal between the 
catching up with the-U. S. eco- he L 
i within 15 years, the top 
economists of ‘America are debat- 
whether the current decline is 
mild or will get more. serious... -, 
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forward at the newly-planned rap- 


cated to have confidence in our 
numerous economic “built-ins” to 
save us from a~bust. The com- 
urative fuller enyployment, with 
Leute an interruption for the vast 
majority, since the war, has also 


CHARLES STEINMETZ 
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} Einstein and Steinmetz. 


i would like to dwell a bit on the 


| 


| 


| Jewish 


TO THE PRESIDENT 
'who refused to testify before a 


Dear Mr. President: 

In your recent Oklahoma speech 
on “Science and Security,” you 
called on the youth of the nation 
to emulate Washington, Emerson, 
I will 
leave the story of the first two to 
historians and philosophers. But I 


two scientists you chose as ideals 


for our youth, ~ 

Albert Einstein, the Cerman- 
physicist is a world-. 
renowned figure. It was his work) 


1 on relativity and the mass-energy 


| relationship that has produced the 


Startling applications of today’s 
world. It is also well known that it 
was Einstein's letter to the late 
President Roosevelt that caused 
the formation of the American 


scientific group which began the 


study of the military applications 
of atomic energy. 

In case your scientific advisors 
have not told you it was this letter 


that noted “in the course of the 


THE WORK SUNDAY 


Congressional Committee “every 
intellectual who is called before 
one of the committee ought to re- 
fuse to testify; that is, he must be 
prepared for jail and economic 
ruin, in short, for the sacrifice of 
his personal welfare in the .inter- 
est of the cultural welfare of his 
country.” This was indeed a giant, 
Mr. President, and a person well 
worth emulating. 3 


THEN, OF COURSE, there is 
the other projected hero, Charles 
Proteus Steinmetz, the electrical 
wizard who spent his research 
energies at the laboratories of 
General _ Electric Company in 
Schenectady. Steinmetz left Cer- 
many because he had been hound- 
ed for his socialist ideas. In his 
book, “America and the New 
Epoch,” Steinmetz stated his phi- 
losophy, “as a socialist, I took an 
active part in the ten years of po- 
litical warfare of the German So- 
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last four months it has been made/cial Democracy against Bismarck, 
probable through the work of Joliot | succeeding in escaping to Switzer- 
(a French Communist physicist)! land when the government tried to 
. .. that it may become possible to) arrest me . . . came to America. 
set up a nuclear chain reaction in| “I have always retained my in- 
a large mass of uranium, by which | terest in public welfare and poli- 
vast amounts of power and large! tics, have held public office and 
quantities of new radium-like ele-|am holding public office in my 
ments would be generated. Now it| home town, and am a dues paying 
appears certain that this could be! member of the-Socialist Party.” In 
achieved in the immediate future.”| 1922 he wrote in a book on ‘the 
* Soviet Union that “political de- 
THIS NEW HERO that you! mocracy has not solved the social 
have projected for American youth; problems and never will . . . the’ 
Mr. President, has also been forth-| first scientific approach to the, day society.” It should also be) the two new heroes you have proj- 
right in his denunciation of the! problem is the work of Marx. . ; noted, Mr. President, that Stein-| ected for American youth. I’m sure 
military intrusion in science.| private ownership and control of| metz became a consultant for the) that your colleagnes ia the cabinet 
Throughout his life, this scientist] the means of production and dis-| Soviet government and a member! will endorse your suggestion of 
Einstein, demanded freedom of| tribution has been shown to be the| of the Kuzbas project to develop Einstein and Steinmetz as great 
scientific research and the need for| foremost and most common cause) coal miring. Lenin's picture, auto-| Americans to follow—or will we 
the abolition of all’ weapons of|of unsocial acts . ..-and social’ graphed for Steinmetz hung on his'again hear that American collo- 
mass destruction. Einstein came|ownership and control of the) laboratory wall and “he showed it! qualism that you uttered to 
under the attack of the McCarthy-| means of production and distribu-| proudly to unsympathetic visitors.” Khrushchev, “Oh yeah.” 
ites and Nixonites when he wrote} tion is the first step to eliminate! * | ANNE COLEMAN, 
to William Frauenglass, a teacher’ most of the unsocial acts of present’ The Worker Science Editor 
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The Late Dr. Einstein Addresses 2 Class in 1940 


JOLIOT r CURIE THESE then, Mr. President, are 
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Roadblocks on the Way to Learning 


By CHARLES J. HENDLEY | The New York “Times” on Nov. 


(The writer had 35 years of |11 devoted a front-page column 
teaching exper.ence in the South |and a full page to the ig “$o- 


it to explain how the “police-state” 
of Russia has achieved creative 
advances in science and why their 
ientists are ahead of “free 
Americans in basic research. 


| 
r : 
viet education. | i Medios te tile § hj 


The United States Commission- : Be an 
er of Education, Lawrence G.| Oklahoma City Nov. 13, said we Se ans 

and here. He taught economics | viet Education Far Ahead of the|Derthick, declares that the teach-| Will have to concede the quality ye 
and history. He was president | United States in Science.” This/ers and pupils of Russia are regi-| the Pago ——— acnieve- os 
, Fone arte Union from \was a report on a two-year “study”| mented, but “we Americans know. ments as well as their quantity. 

Ce viet made by the United States Office that freedom is indispensable to! * 

of Education. | good education.” The whole re-| ON THE SAME date the Asso- 
AMERICAN It contained very little new to port is full of the time-worn Ciation of Graduate Schools issued 
been thrown into as much of a\those aware of the advances injcliches about the “freedom” of|@ Report on the lamentable quality 
dither as have our politicians and| which the Russians have been mak-|our capitalist world and the “totali-| o! post-gr aduate study in American 
arg ews by the Russian siatel-|ing in science and in education! tarianism” of the communist world.| Universities. It is full of caustic 
ites, intercontinental, missiles and|generally/ However, the “Times”| The Office of Education has just @nd devastating criticism of the 


he educators|and its reporter, Benjamin Fine,| issued another study of 71 pages| Study and the teaching that go to 
he making of Ph.D. graduates. 


They declare that a large per- 


educators have 


CHARLES HENDLEY 


the super-airliner. | 
are ee in the face and have much are to be commended for reveal-! in defense of the American system ' 
ado to try to explain how the Com-| ing the riature of the Report and! of education (Nov. 17). But the 
munists got the jump on them in| for an impressive presentation of| Office of Education and the edu- 
the matter of education. ‘the statistical facts concerning So-i cators generally are hard put to really educated men. Even the | of the individual as an organic 
“Times” concurs with them edi-| part of society whose very indi- 


| torially (Nov. 14) The Report on) viduality and personality grow out 
the Graduate Schools is a classic of the society in which he lives. 
in self-criticism (Nov. 13). But the They recognized education as a 
scholars do not face up to the! social process which might in time 
philosophy underlying what they improve society, but they abhorred 
call “the make-believe element in’ the idea of indoctrinating pupils 
‘our common concept of the Ph. D. "for a social transformation, that is, 
idegree,” and what is commonly for the specific purpose of chang- 
‘called in academic circles the ing the world. That would be 
Ph.D. racket, | propaganda, not education, they 
| Said, 


obligations which he must meet in 
| ; order to attain the good life; but 
centage of our Ph.D.s are not/the progressives never conceived 


. 


IN THE EDUCATORS’ flood 
of criticisms of the Russian “au-| THE SOCIALIZATION of work 
thoritarian” methods. of education in the communist countries is 
and in their apologies for the lag achieving greater miracles than 
in American education, they re-|the application of atomic energy 
veal their utter lack of a realistic in capitalistic societies. 
philosophy of education. | This concept of society is be- 

e historic American educa-|yond the understanding of the 
tional philosophy is extremely > classes in the capitalist 
dividualistic, reflecting the intellec- world, and consequently beyond 
tual climate of our “free enter-|the understanding of educators 
prising way of life.” 'who seek to thrive under the “free 

The objective of education is enterprise” of the exploitation of 

career. It aims to en-; labor. 

the individual to survive and| In Socialist Russia postgraduates 
able them to pursue their studies 
in sciences or the arts. How could 
such a system yield a personal 
a the rulers of “free enter- 


prise 
| Im Russia society is investing in 
the post-graduate student and re- 


| drives’ its ° in the 
(Cudieal en fogs 9 
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— “Save Church of 12 Apostles 


By RALPH PARKER 
MOSCOW.—The_ thousands ~of 
visitors wha every day visit the 
Kremlin and the far greater num- 
ber of Muscovites who have grown 
up accustomed to seeing its mag- 
nificent and strangely stirring out- 
line against the wide Russian sky 
would find it hard to imagine that 
40 years ago, at the dawn of the 


revolution, the fate of the Kremlin . 


lay in the balance. 

In a lecture held in connection 
with the 40th anniversary of the 
revolution the man who was the 
first commandant of the Kremlin 
after the establishment of Soviet 
power told how narrowly the great 
complex of palaces, churches and 
public buildings escaped wholesale 
destruction. 

Ivan Petrovich Petryakov is now 
a stout, genial professor of politi- 
cal economy who in his middle 60s 
wears an academic skullcap, but 40 
years ago he was cast for a decisive 
role in the 800-year history of the 
Kremlin. 

“T was in the army. in those days,” 
he told an audience of young Mus- 
covites, typical of those who _ in 
these October days are eagérly list- 
ening to the stories of old revolu- 
tionaries. “I had been sent on a mis- 
sion to Moscow some days after the 
armed uprising had started in Pet- 
rograd. Before long, my advice was 
sought on the best way of shelling 
the Kremlin. 

“The revolutionary forces in Mos- 
cow were closing in gradually 
on the center of the city which was 
mainly in the hands of the Whites. 
The Junkers (military cadets) were 
firmly entrenched in the Kremlin 
which was well-stocked with am- 
‘munition and food.. They could 
have held out for a long while but 
Lenin had issued instructions that 
the armed uprising should be short 
and decisive. 

+ 


“SOME elements in the revolu- 
tignary committee were in favor of 
shelling*the Kremlin from al] three 
sides, in particular from the North 
where the revolutionaries advanc- 
ing from Krasnaya Presneya had 
strong artillery. 

“I argued that as the Junkers 
were located mainly in the public 
buildings in the Eastern part of the 
Kremlin—incidentally, we were re- 
ceiving excellent intelligence from 
within the Kremlin walls—the dam- 
age to thé historic buildings of the 
Kremlin that would ensue from a 
general bombardment would be un- 
justified. Future generations would 
accuse us of vandalism. 

“My point of view prevailed,” 
Ivan’ Petryakov continued? “We 


THE LAST ANGRY MAN by 
Gerald Green (Charles Scrib- 
ners Sons) $4.50. 


By PHILLIP BONOSKY 


IT’S NOT a bad thing, some- 
times, for a book reviewer to lay 
aside the book he’s to review for 
a for week or so—or even a vear 
or so—to let his judgment mellow, 
and in fact, invite life itself to 
help meliow that judgment. 

So Tm reviewing this book, 
Gerald Green’s “The Last Angry 
Man,” from a certain distance, not 
under the first impact of reading 
but as it strikes me now that some 
time has elapsed, sputnik has ap- 
peared in the sky and the echoes 
of Little Rock still quiver in the 
four corners of the world. 

Under suck circumstances I] am 
wite interested in any theory that 
angry men’—that is, men who 

can be aroused against the world’s 
mijustice to sharp indignation—are 
fest leaving the American, and 
perhaps world, scene; in fact, are 
so far gone that one can only 
speak-of the “last angry man.” 
| if a isyis a most: ‘unlikely ~one. 


ws 


ing from angles which would do the 
minimum damage to such places as 
the Grand Palace, the Armoury Mu- 
seum, Cathedral Square and the 
monasteries. As a result none of 
these buildings suffered serious 
damage during the three day bom- 
bardment of the Kremlin. 


“However, this did not prevent 
the capitalist press in many part of 


‘the world reporting that the Krem- 


lin had been destroyed and sacked. 
These reports reached. Petrograd 
before a truthful account of the 
situation could be sent from Mos- 
sow, and our leaders there were 
greatly disturbed. Lunacharsky was 
particularly upset. 

“By then I had heen appointed 
commandant of the Kremlin. I re- 
ceived: instructions to go to Petro- 
grad immediately and to report on 
the true state of affairs. 

bs 


““WHAT are you doing to the» 


Kremlin?’ Lenin asked me anxious- 
ly. I told him that the reports of 
heavy damage were false, ‘And the 
Spassky Gate? They tell me that the 
clock has stepped, said Lenin. I 
had to admit that a shell had hit 
the clock, but reminded Lenin that 
its chimes had played the tsarist 
national anthem every night. 

“‘Well,’ said Lenin with a smile. 
‘Perhaps after all, it is not such a 
bad thing that you hit it. And what 
about the Church of the Twelve 
Apostles? This had me stumped. 
I'd never heard of the church of 
the Twelve Apostles. I pulled my 
beard and reflected. Then I said: 
“Well, Vladimir Ilyich, if it was 
there before it’s still there.’ This 
seemed to satisfy Lenin. 


“I was able to report that the 
gold treasure, 30,000 poods (near- 
ly 500 tons) in weight, was intact. 
Lenin congratulated me and then 
asked about the morale of the 
Kremlin guards under my com- 


mand. 
* 


“I TOLD him that naturally: the 
men were anxious to get away to 
their villages and take the land 
that now belonged to them. It was 


no easy matter to maintain disci-° 


pline. 

“Do they drink much?’ asked 
Lenin. “There must be a good deal 
of wine and spirits in the Kremlin 
cellars.’ 

“There was indeed. Nineteen 
thousand litres of it. And it was a 
problem. Our men, on coming on 
duty, always made a bid for the 
cellars first. Looking for counter- 
revolutionaries, they called it. 
Some would come oft with red 
noses. 

“Acting on Lenin’s instructions I 
chose 12 teetotallers—they were all 


Old _Believers—and. poured. the 


—_ 


whole lot of liquor down the drains. 
Some time later I was informed at 
short notice that the government, 
headed by Lenin, was trans- 
ferred to Moscow and that it would 
take up residence in the Kremlin. 

“We hastily prepared one of the 
state apartment for Lenin—not the 
imperials suite but a pretty grand 
set of rooms—and I issued instruc- 
tions to the night guard to let the 
government. cars through. How- 
ever, Lenin arrived ahead of time 
and was held up by the day guard. 
‘They were such a shabbily-dressed 
lot,’ the sentries said in justification 
when I reprimanded them. 

“The first thing Lenin did on 
entering the Kremlin was to com- 
plain about the untidy state of the 
court yard. I told him that every- 
thing had happened so fast—the 
nan: SE: the capture of the Krem- 
lin, and the sudden change in the 
weather. ‘Are you blaming us or 
the sun?” asked Lenin good-humor- 


edly. 
- 


“I SHOWED Lenin the suite we 
had prepared for him. He eyed the 
imposing furniture, the mirrors, the 


gilt and silver, and said: “Havent 
you anything else?’ For a moment 
I thought I had dropped a brick 
by not reserving the imperial suite. 
But Lenin went on: “Why should I 
live in a barber’s saloon like this?’ 
and insisted on my taking him to 
the Court House, a more recent 
building on the East side of the 
Kremlin. There he chose a small, 
erapty apartment that was practi- 
cally slotted. and it was there 
that he lived and worked. 


“Lenin took the greatest inter- 
est in the restoration of the Krem- 
lin buildings which we had had to 
shell. When 400,000 Muscovites 
gave up a holiday to clear rubble 
from the city and clean the streets 
in Moscow Lenin himself, despite 
failing health, worked for several 
hours alongside the Kremlin guards, 
wielding a crow-bar. That was not 
the only work he did that day. 
There had been a failure in the ra- 
tion deliveries and the authorities 
were not able to honor the bread 
cards. That afternoon Lenin went 
to the canteen of a large textile mill 
in Moscow and addressed his con- 
stituents, explaining the situation. 
And that evening he wrote a long 
article for Pravda.” 


Professor Petrvakov’s account of 
life in the Kremlin in the early days 
of the revolution served to remind 
his listeners that modesty and un- 
prententious living, and. the main- 
taining of close contacts with the 
people are Communist ideals that 
were established at the very begin- 
ning of the life of this 40-year-old 
state. 


oe ee 


Woody Thrasher, a shaky vice 
president in search of a new tele- 
vision angle which will save both 
his neck and his company’s rich 
advertising account, falls upon a 
certain Sam Abelman, - M.D.., 
Brownsville Jewish doctor whose 
one-man battle against the huge 
injustices of life in those danger- 
ous and dreary. slums, strikes 
Thrasher as being in the gallant 
tradition of one-man anger (Tho- 
reau, etc.) which “Heng the 
best part of America’s greatness, 
and perhaps now fast vanishing 
from that greatness. 

Thrasher, who has hit upon the 
idea of bringing real unsung heroes 
to the TV screen, heroes all around 
us but unnoticed, ‘goes to work 
to gather Sam Abelman’s biog- 
raphy for presentation on that 
screen. 

As he hears the real story of 


desperate struggle from erty, 
unvarnished and “as it really was,” 
ide with 


: #. 
cameras; “dnd Phrasher, in: 
> 


By GERALD GREEN 


vogue of TV-drama _tear-jerkers, 
is forced to provide Sams’ story 
with a happy ending: the company 
would buy Sam a new house and 
rescue him from Brownsville. Is 
Sam's life too raw, too unromantic, 
to sell anything but the truth? 
That's the point then: can truth 
be brought to the living. rooms 
of America by courtesy of Such- 
and-Such drug company? Does 
America has the stomach for the 
true story of even one life—of a 
man who fought endless enemies 
about him, teetered even on the 
brink of self-destruction, lost all 
the way, all the time? Who cares 
about the losers in this grand cel- 
lophaned-covered American dream 
world? 
. * 


is. too -realj.-too™ raw, for “FV © To« 


From the — 
Soviet press 


The cartoons in the Soviet press reveal the native humor, and the 
sharp satire of the Russian peoples against weakness and inade- 


Reviewed by 


and - butter for my. supper’—and 
skip quickly past to keep from 
being contaminated. 

Well, Green gives us another 
sour view of men and women who 
eat too well, live in our best sub- 


_urbs—whose children wear dirty 


jeans just like poor kids in the 
slums, but have braces on their 
teeth and go tox private schools, 
and fathers with the right kind of 
profiles show them self-consciously 
the difference between a catcher’s 
and a es mitt, whose mothers 

ween nembutol and mar- 
tini breaks, and whose husbands 
indulge in 7 eee as 
monotonous as 
oe else in Parti man And 
a is i 


he never 


Philip Bonosky 


or at least he can conceive of 
a better one. He hates the ‘talk- 
ers, but still he has a Wife and 
mistress to support, as well as a 
boy to teach ball on Satur- 
days, and he cannot afford Tho- 
reau. But Sam Abelman can, it 
seems; and this Spartan, modest 
dedication -to- principle affects 
Thrasher tremendously — even to 
the point where he wants to put 
the real truth, the unmedicated 
truth on the screen. 

But Sam Abelman has one fatal 
fault. He cannot live up, in his 
honest perversity, eveh to Thrash- 
ers honest version of him; for he 
dies the day he’s supposed to ap- 
pear on TV—dies in the line, one 
might say, of his dreary dedica- 


_ tion to his useless truth—his one- 


live.” 
Consistent with his life and fate, 
ertheless 
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quacies still remaining in their socialist setup. Such cartoons 
are found daily in all the papers. 


* 
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Dear Editor 


Letters fren. Readers 


lated Praise for 

ne Nov. 3 Edition 
Dear Editor, 

Here is belated praise your 
Yovember 3rd Edition of the 
per. I like the layout for the 

ge with columnists. Keep up 
ne good work. 

Twenty two dollars is on the 
vay from New England, to a 
eat newspaper. 


being critical of the things which 
happen here. 

4. Eliminate New York news 
unless it is important enough na- 
tionally. 

5. Let’s review the accomplish- 
ments in this country by the So- 
cialist forces, either in a series of 
articles or in. pamphlet form 

6. Let’s write more about what 
Socialism can mean to the. people 

in this country. 
Yours truly, RE ADER 
—CHUCK FRIENDLY : 
* . . Why Saini Lodge 


criticizes The Worker Look at Haiti, ete? 


t Gets Subs, Too Editor, The Worker: mei 

: CHICAGO While Mr. Ledge is hypocriti- 
ditor, The Worker: cally condemning the USSR on the 
‘In . getting renewals for The Hungarian events, he seems to 
forker have criticized the paper “forget” that sitting on his side 
i have made the following sug- were several of his poeres. from 
tions: Latin America waiting his fin- 
‘1. Factual reporting is what ger to applaud such imbecilities. 
want. At the time Lodge was accusing 
Do not take sides ‘with Rus- Russia there was chaos in Guate- 


mala provoked by Lodge's late pal 
Peuriloy, and there is ‘still chaos 


in Haiti, and in Argentina and in 
Venezuela, and in :Nicaragua, and. 
‘(Centineed on Pagée'9) 


- “You can't do that to Mr. 


By ART SHIELDS 

I MET my first millionaire 
when I was a newsboy in knee 
pants. He was a gloomy’ German- 
American landowner named Hersh 
who was the richest man in our 
town of York, Pa. We kids nick- 
named him “Baron”. Hersh, and 
called his home “The Castle.” It 
was a big house, set back. from 
the road in a clump of shade trees 
at the end of my York Dispatch 
route. And his butler used to. give 
me a dollar—one round Silver dol- 


lar from the master’s millions— — 


every New Year. 
To earn that dollar tip I had to 


> » - 


walk 200 yards up the “Baron’s 
driveway and back in rain, snow 
or shine. I did that 300 days a 
year. And I remember how I got 
hell when .I skipped the “Baron” 
one stormy day. I pleaded a bad 
cold. But my boss cut me short: 
Hersh; 
I ought to fire you,” he said. 
I knew millionaires were im- 
portant after that: 
* 

“BARON” Hersh had amassed 
cne or two million by turning sub- 
urban land into money. That 
seemed an enormous fortune then. 
But the “Baron” would be. just a 
little big man today, For the Amer- 
ican Empire has spawned tens - of 
thousands of millionaires in the 
last four deeades. And there are 
several billionaire families as well. 

The “Baron” had one thing in 
common with the Rockefellers, 
Mellons, duPonts and other Fil- 
lionaires of 1957, however. He had 
never done a stroke of productive 
work in his life, so far as I heard. 

I have just been reading the 
census of American Super Mil- 
lionaires in Fortune Magazine. 
This magazine is the gilt- edged 
journal of the U.S. Piutecracy. 
And it proudly boasts that America 
is supporting 150 to 500 individ- 
ued with personal fortunes of’ 50 
million dollars or more. 

Every member of this gang is 
richer than the richest lord in the 
koman Empire at the height of its 
glory. The wealth of our richest 
tycoons hits the billion dollar 
mark. One oil man, Paul Getty, the 
boss of Tidewater Oil, admitted in 
an interview that he can’t count his 
dollars any more. He may be worth 
several billions, he says. 

THIS Super Rich gang runs the 
American Empire. It controls 
Presidents and Cabinet members 
and Latin American dictators and 
the jobs of industrial workers at 
home. Some of its members con- 
trol Fortune Magazine as _ well. 
And Fortune describes its heroes in 
flattering terms. But one thing is 
missing in Fortune’s descriptions. 
Did any Super Millionaire get a 
cent of his riches by his own pro- 
ductive labor? Fortune is silent on 
that. 

Not all the Super Richers are 
idlers, of course. Many work rather 
hard. But they work at grabbing, 
not producing. 

Let's look, for example, at 
Richard King “Mellon, the chief of 
the billionaire Mellon clan. Mellon 
is a hard worker. No one can doubt 
that. He is busy manipulating the 
dollars in the offices of the Mellon 
National Bank in Pittsburgh nearly 
every day. He works at that job 
while his workers and engineers 
are doing the producing outside. 
The Mellon workers are toiling by 
the tens of thousands in the great 
aluminum plants of ALCOA, and 
the giant turbine and generator 
plants of Westinghouse, and in 
Gulf Oil's refineries and oil fields 
in the U.S.A., Venezuela and Ara- 
bia, while Boss “Dick” is counting 
the money in ra. 


ALL WEALTH comes from 
roductive labor. But “Dick” Mel- 
and his father never did any. 
And the Mellon fortune got its 
start in a rather typical American 
way. “Dick's grandfather, Judge 
Thomas Mellon, began lending 
money on coal lands, and fore- 
closing, more than a century ago. 
His pite grew bigger with Civil 
War profiteering. And he left a 


"hundred millions when he died. 


. Such facts should. be. remem- 
‘bered' when a 
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nationalizes the factories, mines 
and mills. For the working-class 
will just. be recovering the wealth 
created by labor. 

Some American fortunes have 
sprouted even more crudely than 
Mellon’s. And the story of Harold- 
son L. Hunt, a billionaire oil man 
I met in Texas, comes to mind. 

Most big money has a vintage 
of three generations or more. But 
Hunt's is barely 30 years old. For 
Hunt started from scratch with a 
pack of cards in a bawdy Arkansas 
oil town in the 1920's. He wasn’t 
an oil man at first. But he won an 
oil lease at the gaming table. And 
he struck it rich in the lush East 
Texas oil fields later. 

* 


HIS OIL workers didn't get 
rich, however. The Hoover depres- 
sion had begun; Texas workers 
were hungry, and Hunt used to 
pay off his derrick crews with 
flour, beans and other poor folks 
provisions, And the merchant, who 
supplied him, lost out’ “He never 
paid for the stuff,” the old Texas 
grocer told me. 

Hunt may be the richest indi- 
vidual in America today. His oil 
wells are flowing in 13 states, and 
his scouts are prospecting in 
North Africa as well, And out- 
siders can only guess what he’s 
worth. The United Press guesses 
two billions, and Fortune only 700 
millions. But he has enough to 
finance fascist mischief, He financ- 
ed Fact Forum’s pro-fascist broad- 
casts, and helped Harry Jung, the 
Chicago anti-Semite, and boosted 
Joe McCarthy’s witchhunt cam- 
paigns, 

* 

AND the question arises: “What 
moral right has this fellow to ride 
on the Amefican people’s backs? 
He didn’t make the oil. And he 
doesn't do a lick of productive 
work to bring it out of the ground. 
What right has he to an income of 
50 millions a year? And what an- 
swer can he give to a Socialist 
America when it moves to recover 
its own? 

And what answer will the five 
Rockefeller brothers give to the 
same questions. The Rockefellers 
are the most powerful family in 
the capitalist world today. Their 
personal wealth adds up to three 
billion dollars and more, says Vic- 
tor Perle. in The Empire of High 
Finance. 

And they control more than 60 
billions of wealth in oil, factories. 
mines, real estate and banks al- 
together. But they didn’t earn one 
dollar of this by their own produc- 
tive labor. And their fortune was 
founded in lawless monopoly prac- 
tices three generations ago. 


AND today the Rockefellers are 


—_ 
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Look at the Super-Rich! — 


not merely parasites, fattening on 
the workers labor. They are’ also 
the most dangerous enemies of de- 
mocracy on the earth planet. I 
could give many examples of this. 
But the story of what happened to 
Venezulean democracy will suffice. 


A democratic president, Galle- 
gos, the novelist, a friend of the 


oil workers,~ was thrown out of 


office by the Rockefellers’ military 
Junta several years ago. 


The Rockefellers are also the 
chief obstructors of world peace 
today. Their hand. is behind the 
war threats in the Middle East, 
where they exploit the world’s rich- 
est oil fields. And John Foster 
Dulles, the Rockefeller agent, is 
carrying America to the war brink 
again and again. 

But the time is coming when 
the om will put a stop to this 
mischief. The wealth created by 
Labor belongs to the people. And 
the Rockefellers, Morgans, du- 
Ponts, Fords, Costellos, Pews, 


‘Hunts, Gettys and Kennedys will 


give to learn how to do useful 


W i fHiROP ROCKEFF” ; = 


Gociadist America ~*+ HLL MIUNT,) off billicaaixe who can't somentbex wheee it all iy 


ten, 
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CHANGE THE WORLD 


“LONG DAY IN A SHORT 


By MICHAEL GOLD 

LOOK BACK at your youth. Did some book great- 
ly influence you on the side of the people? Did it 
touch your heart and crystallize your ambiguties into a 


new life-pattern? 

I am almost certain it wasn’t a book of political 
theory of statistics, but some 
novel or book of poetry. Today 
it might even be the folk songs 
of a Woody Guthrie sung to the 
guitar., 

Theory and science come 
later, as they do in the evolu- 
tionary history of man. First 
comes the emotion, the personal 
experience. Yet the science and 
maturity that come later are 
worthless without first emotional 
roots in the character. As Maxim 
Corky. says in one of his novels: “Without love of peo- 
you cant be a true socialist.” This love must 
e learned in life, but a fine novel of socialist realism 
can help crystallize it, help give it form. 

The novel, whether printed or shown on TV and 
radio, is the university of the people. I think the novel 
that most influenced my own youth, was “Les Miser- 
ables,” by Victor Hugo. In the memoirs of such world 
leaders of socialism as William Z. Foster, Maurice 
Thorez and Chu Teh, one finds them saying that “Les 
Miserables” had a profound influence in shaping their 


youth. 
. 


TODAY, AS NEVER before, a literature of socialist 
realism is needed in America. The boom has dulled the 
finer feelings of our people. The kids are singing those 
horrible TV commercials as though these were the 
folk songs of today. Their parents are knee-deep in 
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the vm you buy on the instalment plan. They 
worshi gadget. Their love has been turned toward 
four-wheel brakes and the hydromatic drive. Also the 
high fins on the broad-bottomed cars. But behind 
the boom a third of the nation still lives in the old 
a. Visit the skid rows and slums of any city. 

isit the free wards in the itals, the insane asylums, 
the runaway sweatshops, the ly hardscrabble farms, 
or the great western ranches where thousands are still 
kept in bondage. 

* 


IT SEEMS a miracle, but a small band of dedicated 
writers still produce works of socialist realism in Amer- 
ica. They are the living nerve of our land, over which, 
in Shelley’s phrase, creep the wrongs otherwise un- 
felt. Albert Maltz is one of this group of valiant and 
lonely pioneers. He was one of the Hollywood Ten, 
served a term in prison, and has just published his 
newest novel, “A Long Day in a Short Life,” (Interna- 
tional Publishers). “It relates the story of some Amer- 
icans in prison today. The book has been reviewed 
in the press, and I am not attempting another review. 
I want only to point the book out to readers, and to 
fervently exhort them to wake up to life, to reality, to 
the truth and necessity of such novels. It is almost a 
political crime to neglect such literature, and like the 
“practical” business babbitt, not to understand their 
effect on the youth, their ability to change human 
nature through an appealto the heart. 

There isn’t a single mention of the word “social- 
ism” in Maltz’s book, yet it leads there as surely as 
did the humanitarian epic, “Les Miserables.” Because 
such novels \testify to the fundamental goodness of 


man. That is what makes so different from bourgeois ° 


literature, most of which reflects the pessimism of a 


dying system, is based on the now-fashionable philoso- 


phy of original sin, the very convenient faith that man 


is of 

He b doomed 
brotherhood. The 
esthetic veils. 7 


LIFE’ 


Bi aa 

IN A SETTING that is all evil, against the 
ee eee terrors of a — in Wash- 
ington, D.C., portrays a group of Americans in 
trouble—the typical troubles of America today. One 
priate © 6 Sete er een ees a See 
was attacked by a gang of white sfudents almost 
killed. A passing stranger, a southern white now work- 
ing in a Ford t at Detroit, impulsively saves the 
boy. He and the Negro youth are ai and 
charged with serious crimes in their fight against school 
integration. Huey Wilson is charged with having pulled 
a knife on the whites. McPeak, who saved him, is 
— his freedom by the police if he will swear, to 
the he. 

McPeak is a martyr, no crusader. He is a famil 
man, who only wants to be left alone. He Urrou 
a long agony of indecision. The youth, Huey Wilson, 
is no crusader, no hero. He only has the great ambi- 
tion to become a lawyer, and is ready to sacrifice 
anything to that. But the forces of change, and the 
forces of the human conscience, meet on the battle- 
ground of the hearts of the two prisoners. 

It is a beautifully told story, full of excitement and 
humor and authentic American talk. A masterly piece 
of work that will deepen your knowledge of America. 
This book, started several years ago, is almost a guide 
to the way people of the South are feeling today in 
the integration fight. It will help you understand 
the changes going on in the minds of Negro and white. 
That is the Tenslion of a novel—to furnish you with 
a chart to progressing human nature in motion and 
struggle to evolve. 


—— APO SA 5 NEIL A 
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MARION’S DEVOTION TO LATIN AMERICA 


‘By JESUS COLON 


IT WAS during the morning hours in the offices 
of the Council for Pan-American Democracy at East 19 
St., many more years than I care to remember, that I 
met Marion Bachrach for the first time. As I opened the 
door she came toward me and greet- 


. ed me—in Spanish. We sat and chat- § “= —_ 


ted for over an hour. oy 
As we talked about many of Be - 
the Puerto Rican and other Latin @ fap 
American problems, it was easy to Pi 
see that she was well informed es- &7 
pecially about the current develop- #4 
ments in our hispanic American &.*? 
countries. She not only knew the # | 
what, who, when and where of those #4 
problems, she also tried to uncover 4 
the why and the how of them, using : : 
what you could sense to be a broad reading and thinking 
on national, semi-colonial and colonial questions. 
Marion spoke ‘about these things so near to us 
without striking a pose of a know-it-all; without affec- 
tation, without/ pretense. As she talked unconsciously 
revealing to me.a solid basic knowledge of Latin Amer- 


ica, I kept looking at the cigarette glued to her lips, 
moving up and down in time with her words. I wond- 
ered when the cigarette would drop into her lap, but 
it never did. 

As I came to know her better and worked with 
her more closely in Puerto Rican projects and other 
Latin American activities, I came to appreciate a strik- 
ing trait of Marion's. She no* only helped to plan a 
project. She would go out and hey ..-‘@ it a feality. 
Some of those campaigns organized by Marion and 
the Council for Pan-American Democracy will always 
be retfmembered as outstanding contributions of the 


_ progressives here working in the Latin American field. 


The preparation and amount of research and labor 
that went into the “Conference of United States Policy 
Toward Argentina,” called by the Council for Pan- 
American Democracy in March 1944 could be cited. 
More than 50 prominent figures representing many po- 
litical beliefs participated in that conference. Marion 
with her aides in the Council, was in the very center 
of all that took place there. It is easy now to see the 
errors in U. S. foreign policy just before Peron was 
elected president in February 1946 by looking back at 
the memoranda and other documents of that conference. 


Under the leadership of Marion Bachrach, the 
Council also organized a conference on “Puerto Rico's 
Right to Freedom.” This took place in January 1946 
at Essex House, on Central Park South. Again Marion's 
thoroughness and broad outlook were to be seen. Jesus 
T. Pinero, Puerto Rico’s Resident Commissioner ‘in 


Washington at the time, Jose Ferrer, the Puerto Rican 
actor and producer, Senator Quinones Elias, one of the 
leaders of the Puerto Rican Independent Party, Ferdi- 
nand Smith, Secretary Treasurer of the Maritime Union, 
Ben Davis, New York City Councilman at the time 
and well known leader of the Negro people and a lead- 
er in the Communist Party, the ve Canada Lee, the 
famous Negro actor who gave a glewing tribute to the 
Puerto Rican people—these and many others participat- 
ed in this okedhia on Puerto Rico’s right to freedom, 

Let us think of Marion not only once a year at her 
anniversary, but often as we encounter difficulties in our 
work. Let us remember what she said to us. It always 
had the heat of conviction, the telling blow of the quiet, 
relentless fighter against Wall Street imperialism in Latin 
America. That is why I will remember many things 


‘Marion used to say to me. 


And she said them to me in Spanish. 


’ 
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| TV VIEWS 


A SPLIT PERSONALITY? © 


only because the unhappy ones bear their burdens in 
silence.” 


By BEN LEVINE 
HOW CLOSE is a sponsor's attention to the pro- 
gram he buys? Take the case of General Motors, the 
world’s biggest income earner which celebrated its 
50th anniversary in a two-hour TV show. 
Participating were Ernest Borgnine, Cyril Ritch- 
ard, Helen Hayes and other 
stirs, almost a 50-candle circle 
around. this mamoth birthday 
cake. 
Yet the songs and sketches 
that Helen Deutsch crammed 
into. this big birthday by this 
big corporation, assured the pub- ’ 
lic that size wasn’t everything, : 
and that it’s the little things in: 
life that count. Was GM, the ’ 


Giant Mammon, paying for an 
attack on bigness? 
| * 


“AWARE” was the key word on which was pegged 


and doing nothing. 

All you need is your five senses, said the com- 
mentator and the violins, and I couldn't help thinking 
that an expensive camera and an imaginative pho- 
tographer like Willard Van Dyke were also helpful. 

The theme was most poignantly portrayed in the 
Thornton Wilder “Our ‘1own” scene in which June 
Allyson, acting the ghostly heroine, mourned for the 
little things she never noticed when she was alive. 

* 


THE PROGRAM had its moments of self-laughter, 
satirizing people who take happiness advice too solemn- 
ly, and Eddie Bracken reading Hiawatha to his suf- 
fering family united my own family in joyous chuckles. 

“Mr. Boland’s Afternoon” began the same way, with 
Don Ameche and Peg Lynch, but the script writer 
played a dirty trick at the end with a tragic note that 
pulled the rug from under our happy feet, but the song 
sequence of the children in the garden lightened our 
heavy hearts. 

Helen Hayes did wonders with a hopelessly sen- 
timental poem about “The White Magnolia Tree,” but 
she carried the philosophy of contentment a little too 
far when she asked for strength “in a world at war” t 


fiss Hayes should doa public read- 


For penance , 
of from 's “Gooseberries,” of which 
the thoap © that “ebviousiy the bappy man i af ease : 


” 


THE JOY of inan’s life, the mere living, inspired the 
dances of Bambi Lynn and Jacques d’Amboise. Miss 
Lynn's flower-like but not flowery movements freshened 
the cliches of old songs. 

And Claudia Crawford, a wunderkind, talked and 
danced Cyril Ritchard away from a bridge parapet 
where he was contemplating suicide. 

Three tattered volumes were offered to the happi- 
ness-hungry viewer, with Kirk Douglas eading quotes 
from Euripides, Samuel Johnson and Ben Franklin, 
which names so dazzled me and predis me to 
agreement that I forgot to listen carefully, but they 
seemed to be saying that external riches are not as 
important as a rich mind. | 
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THE GENERAL MOTORS sales department ap- 


parently paid no heed to the ram, for its com- 
mercials displayed shiny, shark-finned 1958 models 


al the sermons on the humble pleasures 


ge. “oa: mi lity in the thinking of 
poe dangles 


department is interested in 
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Where Automation Takes Us _ 


By L.R. A. fects.” Hence, “Automation con-| 
The Economic Consequences ofjtributes towards the increase in | 
oy gee 4 P “m ae output, not only through its in-| (Contizued from Page 6) 
$3.95 Bee 8 ec direct and less obvious, but none|elsewhere on this continent of the 
The trade unionist or pro-labor| "1° less real, effect on overall em- pe world. - © ities there! 

| ployment.” e seems to “ignore” that there 

economist or student who wants a} As to the effects on employment, | are 500,000 Latin Americans 
concise summary of what “the/Einzig has unpleasant alternatives|/ roaming from one place of the | .. 
other side” thinks about automa-|to offer: “Our choice does not rest; continent to another, victims of; 7* 
tion, could do no better than to/2&tWeen automation and full em-} Wall Street puppets. That the 
read a recent book by the Byitish! ployment but between prompt) tanks in Cuba that are murderin 
economist-publicist Paul Einzig Jt; Automation, with the oo of| the flower of the Cuban youth an 
is called “The Economic Conss-| moderate temporary unemploy-|people are not Russians—but A ag 
| of Automation.” | ment, and delayed automation with kee; that the planes that killed 
queaces © hin ois me the certainty of grave perennial about one million Colombians were 

er hy by 4. onekeet : unemployment, until our progress|not Russians—but Americans; that 
neither of the words “monopoly 


t ne ‘has caught up with that of our|the murderers of thousands of 
or “monopolist” appears in the €1-| petitors.” 'Dominicians, Venezuelan, Nicara-. 
tire book, the whole structure of} Since ‘survival of the “free| guan and etcetera, are not Rus-| 
ideas represents the thinking Of world” argues Einzig, depends on |Sians, but servants of Foster Dul- 

' big business. rapidity. of automation and since|les pals in Latin America. | 

One must appreciate the fact} the accumulation of capital and! This panorma of political crimes 
that Einzig has pursued his theme) incentive “of profit are needed to | has to be shown to the American 
into the most diverse aspects of ‘encourage speedy automation, it;people and should be — to 
economic problems. No matter) logically follows that: “Income dif-|the United Nations in order to) 
where he digs, however, he seems/ ferentials in the U. S. are wider! unmask the Lodges, the Dulles,’ 
to come up with the same answer! than in Britain, but it would serve! and the Nixons who so much voci- 
to the probelms posed: automation the interests of economic progress | ferate of every little thing in the 
must be pushed as rapidly as pos-/if they could be widened further.”| so¢ialist countries while pretend- 
sible, and this requires an ample| — These few examples of his view-| ing to ignore what is taking place | 
of capital, a free hand for the cap-|point will indicate that Enzig’s|in Little Bock and _ in Latin 

' italists, the acceptance of “sacri-|book could perform a service inso-|America. 
fices” by the workers, and a curb/far as it serves as a whetstone for Congratulations to you and Mr. 
on labor’s demands. others to sharpen the edge of the Art Shields. for your recent pieces) 

Reactionary arguments: Einzig|}contrary arguments needed to|on Latin America. 
argues, for example, that “. . . to|}show automation can be made to Fraternally yours, 
some extent at any rate, the bene-| bring security, greater prosperity) JULIO MENDOZA-LINARES 
ficial effects of full employment] and leisure, as well as, peace to i F 
are offset by its unfavorable ef-' mankind. 
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“Off the record, boys, I got the Folies Bergere vote.” 


ROADBLOCKS TO LEARNING 


size classrooms beautifully fur- 
nished. But in the working class 
neighborhoods are everywhere to 
be seen old, dilapidated school 
buildings showing all the signs of 
neglected, run-down _ properties. 
They have been properly called 


(Continued from Page 5) 
improved efficiency of the students’ 
services. In our society the public 
schools are at best pte as a 
form of charity designed “to im- 
prove the condition of the poor.” 

It is more than a coincidence 
‘that the Office of Education at/slum schools. 
Washington is in the “Department; From all parts of the country 
of Health, Education and Wel-|come reports that the schools are 
fare.” And the New York “Times”| utterly inadequate in the number 
reflects an opinion that, prevails) of classrooms and teachers for the 


Praises Colon’s 


Column on Pamphlet 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Editor, The Worker: 

Jesus Colon’s column on Pam- 
phlets” (Worker, Nov. 17) was 
wonderful! J have felt the need 
or such simple, inexpensive 
pamphlets as you describe for 


—- — e+ oe ee 


What United Fruit Didn't See 


(Continued from Page 4) itest General Ydigoras 
road_ workers, killing one and idoubtedly play an important role. | 
wounding several. Hie is a‘reactionary of the old 


will. un- 


* school and was a high official of 

THE Guatemalan people have'the hated Ubico dictatorship which | 
succeeded in ridding themselves|the Guatemalan people overthrew 
of one of the most despotic and/in 1944. General Ydigoras.was a 


pro-imperialist governments that|candidate for Pregflent- in 1950— 
has ever afflicted our country: that/Guatemaila’s last democratic Presi- 


of Castillo Armas and his accom-|dential election. He was~ snowed 
plices. That made-in-Washington|"2der by Colonel Arbenz: 243,000 


regime used arms and money from WAL. daa, Patty, which 
the U.S. to murder many and im- “hg 


, has now been virtually legalized, 
prison thousands, to abolish demo-/will also be an important factor in 
cratic liberties, rob the peasants of 


the elections, This party consists 
the land they had received under 


of supporters of the democratic 
the Arbenz reform, liquidate the ex-President Juan Jose Arevalo. 
gains of the workers, deliver the 


(1945-1951), as well as a section 
wealth and natural resources of Of the national bourgeoisie, univer- 
Guatemala to American monop- 


sity students and a_ substantial 
olies, and engulf the country in number of workers and peasants. 
misery and economic ruin. 


‘The Guatemalan Workers Party, 
The le of Cuatemala also |*till compelled to function under- 
PO tok gy Yankee imperialist 


ground, is striving to unite the 
olans to impose a military_junta in | Working class as an independent 
> - 7 

order to continue the despotic re- 


force. The “Guatemalan Commu- 
gime. And all this in less than a 


nists are seeking to forge a broad 
week of ardent struggle and with- people's unity to restore democ- 
out resort to violence. 


racy and free 
But the battle is not over even semi-feudal backwardness and the 
though the reactionary forces have 


oppression of the VU. S. trusts. 
for the present succeeded in halt- 


ing street actions and strikes. The Ang M a n 


big landowning elements, who : re 
(Continued from Page 6) 


also servitors of /U.S. imperialism, 

have tried to afrange matters as if 
the qountrys problems were mere-|best that can be said of Sam Abel- 
ly constitutional. They have trans-| man, who didn’t make it and left 
ferred the Presidency to Aven-|the world as he found it is this: 
dano, who was a collaborator of “There. aren’t enough people left 
Castillo Armas even. though he to get mad, plain mad. Not mad 
later ‘broke with his clique. for a cause or a purpose, but gen- 
+ erally mad at all the bitchery and 
THE Guatemalan people seek fra . We take fraud for granted. 
fundamental changes in order to|: « + That's where he was differ- 


gain their national independence |*®t- He knew he was being cheat- 
epee canon of Fe ed and he didn’t like it one tiny 


err He was the last angry 


as social reform launched by | nan 

t emocratic government of ex- af oS. : | 
President Jacobo Arbenz whom a —— . who lives by. 
Washington overthrew. Partial and | , "pre y an He felt ees 
limited though the recent victory $2!" “eee ee Old) 


over reaction was, it can help open Whitechapel, of all le, had 


' 


Guatemala from’ 
} 


| 


| 


| 


many yeats. However, like the 
weather, many people talk about 
it but no one does anything 
about it. 

There are many people, good 
ones, who are incapable’ never- 
theless of writing such a down- 
to-earth language, and J would 
like to nominate Colon to do it— 
I feel he would be the best 
writer for it. 

With many best wishes 

CLARA 
c 


in the circles of prosperous citizens | 
by its~ daily det title, “Educa-, 
tion and Welfare.” | 
+ | 
IN CHINA AND RUSSIA and 
other communist countries the nur- 
ture and the education of the chil-/ 
dren is the basic charge on society. | 
Mrs. Roosevelt and innumerable 
other travelers‘n Russia have been. 
greatly impressed by the nursery 
schools and kindergartens provided 
for the mothers who sak 
Generally the children’s health, 
reerastinnia and educational facili-, 
ties are an integral part of the 
factory, farm or other work cen- 
ter. 
But school appropriations in’ 
this rich country with its fabulous 
standard of living, even in the 
richest states and cities, are al- 
ways granted «stingily, just as all 
other welfare expenses are made. 
There is loud and imeessant 
boasting about the modernization’ 
of factories, steel plants, highways, 
bridges, weapons of warfare and 
of industry generally; but the 
schools have been left back in the 
the horse-and-buggy stage of de- 
velopment. 
Of course there are many new, 
schools in prosperous neighbor- 
hoods. Many of them have ample-| 


THE SPUTNIK 


(Continued from Page 4) | 
of things for his children that now 
take substantial money. 

It seems that the higher the 
earnings of the workers the more of 
their wa are committed. And 
what aetiee seen so far is only a 


BALTIMORE 
Editor, The Worker: 

I wish to bring to your atten- 
tion the magazine articles: “The 
TV Booby~Trap in Your Living 
Room,” Confidential, November, 
1957; “Your TV Set Can Be a 
Killer,” Tempo, November, 1957: 
“Death Rides the Hot Chassis,” 
Radio-Electronics, October, 1957. 

These articles expose the fact 
that radio-electronics manufactur- 
ers have been killing people for 
profits—with children, the prin- 
cipal victims. 

Although I have been reading 

various Socialist publications for 
almost eleven years ago I do not 
reeall ever having seen in any one 
of them any mention of unsafe 
electronic. devices. 
This silence has always seemed 
to me to be the most inexplicable 
thing possible. Certainly al] this 
has not been a secret, for in 1950— 
more than seven years ago—the 
March Radio-Electronics had an 
article, “Murder by Radio” saying 
that thousands of people were 
killed each year by electrocution 
from touching unsafe radios.—D. 


small preview of what may come 
if the Federal Reserve's prediction 
of a million more unemployed by 
mid-1958 comes true. And Federal 
| Reserve is hardly apt to exaggerate 
the possiblities. 


For a sample copy 
of THE WORKER 
te 


The Worker 


the road to-the larger goals. articulated whet he a | 
The .present provisional’ govern- st nat omy cr y 
ment has announced it will hold) ce ga ns vedi aN pect 
new elections, bat has not yet set| ther Sa” 2 soustubute _weall 
the date. In the forthcoming con- seen. 
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35 East 12th St., 
New York 3, N.Y. 
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ALONG WITH the economic 
slump, we also have what is now 
commonly referred to as the “Sput- 
nik Crisis.” Those who built so 


‘ment: 


number of children. .More than 
half the children are in over-sizé 
classes. _The plain, ugly truth is 
the public schools have been~neg- 
lected, for we are living in the 
most prosperous period of our his- 
tory. | 

THE DEEP underlying reason 
for this neglect of the schools is 
the innate fear that the masters 
ot our “free enterprise” of monop- 
oly capital have for enlighten- 
ust as the slave owners 
had nightmares over the cunning 
ideas that might get into the minds 
of their slaves, so are the capitalists 
driven to hysteria by the danger- 


‘ous thoughts that might arise in 


the minds of their working class 
dependents. Only God can. know 
what enlightened workers might 
think of. Any of their indgpendent 
thoughts are dangerous. 

For ideas have an unpredict- 
able way of spreading from brain 
to brain and multiplying and am- 
plifying. Hence our capitalists 
are staunch allies of the southern 
Dixiecrats who fear the enlighten- 
ment of their ex-slaves. This co- 
alition not only blocks federal 
funds for education, but alse 
stands in the way of increased 
educational appropriations in the 
states and cities. 


CRISIS 


have lost employment or suffered 
cuts in earnings. Among the most 
active campaigners for more bil- 
lions into armaments as a “solu- 
tion” for our economic troubles are 
the top leaders of the International 
Association of Machinists. 

But that union’s paper carries a 
headline in the current issue say- 
ing “Cuts Aimed At Needy.” The 
story. tells of the campaign under 
_way in Washington to do what the 
[AM’s leaders have demanded, but 
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Please send me a 


sample copy of confidently on an “H-bomb dip- 


lomacy” now are paniked because 
the Soviet Union has far out 

them in the game. Their only an- 
swer is an endless race with more 
billions into missile and related 


They are 
-built 


laying not alone on} i 
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le, as well as on the jitters 
= Pot the hundre ds of thousands who 
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Ford's low wage man 
Grabs off $1 million 


-A Ford vice pres-| 
ident, T. 


na, recently popped 
off in the : souuee of to teal 
ly” Free Press here saying auto 
workers ought not to ask for a 
wage increase as it drives up 
prices. 

Even before the auto workers 
have had a chance this Jan. 22, 
when their special economic con- 
vention meets the Ford Motor | 
Company picked up prices an, 


DETR! 


length of the founry. But, whoe 


any ventilation. All the smoke 
ases which are common to a 
oundry gather in the u part 
of the building where the cranes 


average of $200 a car. 

Let's take a look at how Yntema' 
is doing himself, this little man) : 
who says increases in wages for| _ By Janua of this year (latest 
workers means increases in prices. figures available) Yntema had 

Ford Motor Company has | gobbled up another 24,000 shares 
stock option plan which was sett? give him a total amount of 
up in 1953 as one of the induce- 
ments by Henry II to wean away 
top operators from General Motors 
staff's to Ford. 


Some 107 officers, directors and/*" 
“key” employes of Ford were| Such is Mr, Yatema who wants 


granted options to purchase a total keep workers wages low as 
of 2,160,000 shares of Ford stock) W4ge imcreases Cause — inflation 
at $21 a share. ‘and “higher car prices. 


Most of those who bought stock — - 
in.’55 had to wait until early 56 Cleveland T-H Cases 


before they could ¢ash in because’ 
the stock was not traded on the Start Jan., New Frame 
open market until that time. The 
exception—one official, you guess- 
ed, Theodore O. Yntema, who is|has set Jan. 6 as the trial date for 
also known as the company’s “fi-/the Cleveland Taft-Hartley cases, 
nancial adviser’ was permitt 0 | involving some unionists and also 


cash in several months earlier than 
others (no doubt a test run.—edi- members of the Communist Party 


tors note). 


On Jan. 31, 1955 Yntema pur-| charge ig based on a claim of a 
— - aad — . ct per Conspiracy to “commit perjury.” 

arth “~ aoe $1, Soo seven| Lhe indictment attempts to link 
months later he sold those same! local and national Communist Party 
15,000 shares back to the com-| officials together with unionists in- 
pany for $60.17 a share—for a to-|., . new type of frameup, through 
the medium of the Taft-Hartley 


tal profit of $587,500. 
day, Yntema bought another 3,000 Act. 


shares, again at the bargain base- 
ment rate of $21 a share. 


month on that block stock 
another $1,080,000 over 


On that same profitable August: 


looking forward 


Who's Being 
Unreasonable, Now? 
by CARL WINTER 


TO UNDERSTAND pee | the 
struggle in the auto industry 
next spring, it may then be 
necessary to look back to the 
fall of 1957. i 


While the. UAW is now dis- 
cussing its strategy and prepar- 
ing for the special January con- 
vention which will decide its ae 
lective bargaining program, the 
auto corporations have already 
unleashed their counter-offen- 
sive. 

Advance notice of the ferocity 
of the employers was given 
months ago when George Rom- 
ney, long-time spokesman for 
the Automobile Manufacturers 
Association, publicly called for 
a united front of resistance to 
the UAW. The form of action 
now being taken is caleulated to 

ut the companies in position to 
hold out in the event of a pro- 
longed strike. At the same time, 
it is designed to wear down the 
workers before any major con- 
test can take shape. 

Tip-off to the game being 
played is contained in the direc- 
tion taken by the basic charts in 
the industry. The line showing 
employment continues to plunge 
dewnward. The indicator for 


Ang against inhuman speed-up. 
SO FAR this year, the Big 
Three have increased production 
over the corresponding period of 
1956 by the following number 
of cars: General Motors—14,000;: 
Ford—274,000; Chrysler — 394,- 
000. These figures should help 
explain what Ford's vice-presi- 
dent Breech had in mind when 
he receently declared that the 
possibility of a three-month 
strike should be considered dur- 
ing next year's negotiations for a 
new unien contract. 
A high GM official is also re- 
rted to have indicated that 
is company -anticipates that 
1958 negotiations will be more 
like those in 1945 than those of 
two years ago. Does GM expect 
to force its workers into another 
extended strike such as that of 
113 days in 1945-46? 
Rounding out the picture is 
the systematically provocative 
attitude Chrysler manage- 
ment. In one plant after another, 
it has been arbitrarily raising 
production standards since the 
introduction of the 1958 model. 
This, despite the fact that no 
basic engineering changes are 
involved and that the pres- 
ent contract provides against 


| There are no windows or no ven- 
'tilation so the smoke and gases 
hang like a death dealing smog. At 
each end of the building there is 
shares of 27,000. His rofit this! large doors which are kept open in 
iS! summer, as the workers in that way 
and get breath, that is if you have 


above his original half a million 
dollar profit inion. | 


run and where the workers are who 
run them. 


designed this made no provision he: chect 


: 
: 
’ 
: 


enough seniority to get a job close 
to the doors. | 

Low seniority men are stuck in | 
the middle of the building where’ 
they can’t escape the gases and 
smoke. At times the smoke and 


durance that the men have to leave 
the cranes and go for air or they, 
will be gassed. 


not in that union. The frameup) 


| But for one year the yare pro- 


. 


‘smoke. Here is a sample of how 


_|Mich. AFL-CIO Merger 


for one full year and haven't yet 
come up with anything. 

Thus the runaround is given the 
workers, while the toll on their 
health and lives continues. 

Trips to the First Aid have af- 
forded some relief through oxygen. 
It ¢ook over one hour recently to 
revive one worker. Others cough! 
|up blood continuously. One worker 
)is_ now confined to the sixth floor 
of the Veterans Hospital—his lungs 
are gone. 

Two other workers have been 
ordered out of the building, their 
bodies couldn’t take it. To change 
the situation mgt company has to 
spend money to do a simple thing, 
Faaesedinns ventilation. 


_crastinating on this while men’s 
\lungs rot away from gases and 


men’s lungs cost less than ventila- 
tors at Ford's. 


: 


Convention, Feb., ) 


Grand Rapids | 

DETROIT. — Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, has been picked as the 
site of the first merger conventi 
of the Michigan AFL and CIO. 

The convention will be held in 
February and it’s expected that 
close to one million workers will be 
pag in one single labor federation 

ere. : 

More than 1,000 delegates will 
attend coming from at least 500 
local unions of both organizations. 

Expected to be elected as state 

resident of the new federation 
ere is Gus Scholle, CIO prexy. 


Speedup Toll Hit New 


High, 8,132 Hurt 
DETROIT. — There were 8,132 
compensable injuries reported to 
the Michigan Workmen’s ap 
sation pe during the thi 
quarter of 1957. The total number 
of compensable injuries reported in 
the third quarter of 1957 was about: 


5.6 percent more than in the sec- 
ond quarter of 1957 and 5.5 per- 


gases get so heavy for human en- 


Company engineers are attempt- 
DETROIT. — The government ing to trace the course of the gases | 


cent more than in the third quarter 
of 1956. Compensable injuries in 
manufacturing reported in the third 


. MICHIGAN 


Lungs Cheaper (Get All the Facts, Subscribe! 
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THE AUTO. WORKER has a story in its last issue before it be- 


cemes “Solidarity” weekly newspaper, about automation and all the 
things its effects has on workers. Significantly missing is how speed- 
up flowing from automation effects workers, health-wise, job-wise 
and production output. Or how aay jebs its cut out. 


THE UAW says their union is the real target of the Senate Mc- 
Clellan probe When UAW president Walter Reuther is subpoenaed 
during pre-negotiations time next spring there won't be much doubt 
that the UAW is the target at that time. Senators Goldwater, Mundt, 
Curtis has had some 26 investigators checking the Kohler and Per- 
fect Circle strikse. These three Senators are part of the McClellan 


mob. 
. 


C. E. WILSON has rejoined General Motors. He bought 500 
shares to qualify as a stockholder. As if he was ever out of GM. 
When he was Secretary of Defense, GM got the biggest war orders 
of any corporation, you remember, “what's good for GM is good for 


the nation.” 
a. 


FEDERAL Judge “Tiger” Thornton rendered an ominous de- 
cision about labor couple of age. He granted a company re- 
quested injunction ordering.Goebel Brewing Company workers to 
return to work and submit to arbitration. The issue was speeded 


among the bottlers. 
* 


SIGN in Detroit store window: Volkswagen Go Home. 
my « 

NEW Eisenhower theme song; It's only a paper moon. 
* 


GOVERNMENT economists are predicting that unemployment 
will zoom to more than 4,000,000 by February and some experts be- 
lieve that some 5,000,000 will be jobless by next June. A record high 
of over a quarter of a million is expected in Michigan at that time— 
right when UAW contracts expire among a million auto workers. 

. 


A STATE. mediation board election is to be held at the-Penn- 
way TV outfit which has been on strike by the Office Workers Union, 
AFL-CIO. It will be a close one. 


+ 
SIGN of the times, but early. The boats of the ore fleet are tied 
up for the winter and le can say it is a sign of a hard winter. 
On the docks of Lake Erie and Indiana Harbor they have more ore 
than the steel mills have orders for, so they tie up the ships, lay off 


the seamen. 
* 


THE CHOICE we heard of the labor led coalition for Lieut. 
Covernor on the Democratic ticket in 1958 to replace Phil Hart, now 
running against Senator Potter, will be State Senator John Swainsen 
from Dewnriver. 

* 


MAYOR MIRIANI we hear will startle all by proposing a Citi- 
zens Advisory Commmittee to concern itself with police matters. 
Also present police commissioner Piggins we hear is cleaning out his 
desk, His successor is reported to be one John McClellan, of the 
Detroit Legal Aid Bureau. 

a F 


MORE of former Mayor Cobo’s stable of recationaries will get 
their heads chopped before Jan. 7 and after, as the new Mayor Miri- 
ani moves to “clean” house. 


* 

IT LOOKS like Carl Renda will win his suit for four and one- 
half million dollars against the UAW for malicious prosecution. 
Renda was once accused of conspiring in the shooting of Walter 
Reuther. All testimony about Renda’s relatives have been barred by 
the judge. UAW strategy in court was to tell the jury about Sam 
Perrone, gangster and strikebreaker who is Reuda’s uncle. 

* 


NOW that Mayor Miriani has approved tax cuts for 40,000 small 
firms in Detroit, how about a tax cut for real property owners? These 
are workers in the main who are groaning under one of the highest 
tax leads in the nation, almost $43 per $1,000 valuation, including 
county taxes. With 115,000 Detroiters jobless, most of them home- 
owners that's where a tax cut is needed. 

* 


BILL woe — of en Earner is a candidate for the 
vacant seat in the State Legislature caused by Ed Carey gettin 
elected to the Detroit City Council. There will be about six nak 


dates for the post. 
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auto output continues to climb 
steadily higher. 

Speedup is the answer, coupl- 
ed with a systematic playing-off 
of one section of the workers 
against another. Overtime is be- 
ing used to hasten stock-piling, 
at the very moment that thou- 
sands whe were made “super- 
fluous” have exhausted their un- 
émployment compensation. 

Adding insult to injury, Ford 
announces an increase in -pro- 
duction of 2,000 cars per week 
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quarter of 1957 were approximately — 
one percent more than in the sec- third quarter of 1956. There werelincrease over the second quarter 
|59 fatalities reported during the/1957/ total but was a decrease from 
third quarter of 1957. This was anjthe third quarter 1956 total. . 


changes-in work standards under 
these circumstances. 
When profit-swollen monop- 
olies in to denounce the “un- 
” of uinons durin 
next spring's negotiations, it wi 
be well to remember the Big 


Quality Food at Reasonable Prices 
DETXOIT WORKMEN’S | 
COOPERATIVE RESTAURANTS 
Fir Branch: 2934 YEMANS 
Second Branch: 9238 JOSEPH CAMPAU 
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on the 
SCOREBOARD 


by lester rodney 
GOOD-BYE.... : 


YOU GET OFF the Brighton Beach Line at the Prospect Park 
station, take the last car if you're coming frem Manhattan, the first 
car if you're coming from down further in Brooklyn. Above where 
it says Prospect Park another sign says “Botanic Garden and Ebbets 
Field,” so the words Ebbets Field may live on at the station. O’Mal- 
ley hasn’t figured out a way to cash in on the Betanic Garden yet. 


You go 5 hs flight of steps, out of the door,.and there are 
more steps. e $i 
Ebbets Field.” You take the steps to the right and as soon as 
_ come up to the street you can see the light towers a few 
locks away. The light towers were not always there. 


__ (Get your Brooklyn Eagle scorecard here! . . . Who's pitching 
today he asks. Where you been? Vance, boy, Vance.... In the 
Sth inning Zach Wheat strokes one to the exit gate with two on 
and the game is held up 15 minutes while attendants clear hundreds 
of hard straw hats from the field . . . downtown thousands stand 
in the street and watch the side of the Brooklyn Citizen building, 
where/ a man periodically puts a number up in an inning by inning 
scoreboard. This is the radio and television of the twenties.) 

- 


ON FLATBUSH AVENUE as you emerge from the subway 


of “The Dug Out,” a beer and pizza place decorated with the names 


of all the ball clubs. You jay walk across the avenue, checking- 


your watch with the big clock on the Bond Bread building, 


go left to the corner of Empire Boulevard, turn right for two little 
blocks.. Now you see the big letters “Ebbets Field” across the 
rounded front of the brown stone stadium. A parking lot on the 
empty looking street bears the legend “For sale or lease—County 
Realty.” 

(Hurry, hurry, run the last three blocks! Get your 50 cents 
ready. . . . Look at all the people. . . . Fresh roasted peanuts, 
get ‘em here they cost more inside. . . . Sure the Giants are better 
but do they have a hitter like Babe Herman? Terry? Are you kid- 
ding? . . . They got the rope up in right field today, overflow crowd, 
you can stand there and kid Mel Ott... .. Bet the Babe puts three 
in the crowd today. ... We win today and tomorrew, got a chance 
for fifth. . .. And next year these pitchers are going to be im- 
proved, you wait and see. . .) . 

You cross Washingtn Avenue and slant through a gas station 
to Franklin Avenue, past shuttered little hot dog places, souvenir 
stands, the trashy little appendages of frantic hawkers, parking lots, 
turn right on Sullivan place, one more block to McKeever Place and 
here is the boarded marble rotunda with the big sign, “Warning— 
No Gambling.” 

No gambling? No nothing any more. There were never 
signs reading: “Warning—No Baseball in Baseball's Most Famous 
City, with Second Best Home Attendance in League in the last 
ten years despite seat limit of 33,000, won six-pennants in that 
time, first-in road attendance.” . , 
+. 

You go through a little door you know near the rotunda, 
walk along a dirt runway stil] marked with spikes, up the chewed 
wooden steps of the dugout on the first base side, the Dodgers dug- 
out, and look around at the empty, cold stands, the press box on 
high. There at first base is where a nervous young man named 
Jackie Robinson first took up his fielding position on April 11, 1947 
to make histery. Out there Carl Furillo played the rebounds. 

(The big night game crowd rose to its feet with silent tension 
as the ball hit the ground once and went up against the wall. 
Russell of Boston, who was on first, streaked around second, around 
third, headed home with the game’s only run. Furillo took the 
ball off the wall and wheeled to throw, arm cocked. Robinson was 
out halfway waiting. Campy was at the plate, arms down, watching. 


Behind him, in the routine backing up, was pitcher Preacher Roe... 


Furillo’s arm uncoiled and the strong and true throw came head 
high to Robinson. The noise started swelling as Jackie spun and 
fired home. Base runner, hitter, sparkplug, sure handed fielder, 
his arm was less a story than. any part of his equipment, but he 
threw true and quickly when it counted and the ball came in just 
on the third base side of\the plate, about waist high. Russell was 
sliding in, the umpire was poised in the lights’s glare, Campanella 
leaned forward, seized the ball out of the air, dived downward. 
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says “To Prospect Park,” the other “To | 


sry od a big “For Rent” sign greets you across the empty windows . 


_Angeles’. magnanimous offer.” 
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Blue Cross 


(Continued from Page 1) 
making a total of $9,417,443. 
This came out of a“ total of 
$112,183,299 paid that year by 
subscribers. 

The unions also charged that 
the current Blue Cross special 
contingent reserve of $29,007,- 


825 and an additional $10,073,- 


330 reserve for epidemics are 
“excessive” and extend beyond 
provisions of the state law. 

The uniens have long pressed 
for extension of Blue Cross serv- 
ices into fields for preventive 
medicine, outpatient care and 
full payment for hospitalization 
past the 21-day period. 

But Blue Cross executives 
have given little more than lip- 
service to demands for broader 
medical service to’ bring the lo- 
cal plan in line with other cities. 

* 

STATE SENATOR Daniel G. 
Albert, member of the Joint 
Legislative Committee on Health 
Insurance Plans, said the basic 
21-day hospital contract should 
be expanded. 

“Almost all other Blue Cross 
plans in New York State have 
adopted broader basic cover- 
age,” he said, “the latest being 
the Rochester Blue Cross Asso- 
ciation, which now provides 
four months’ hospital coverage 
as part of basic benefits avail- 
able to all subscribers. Another 
feature of the Blue Cross plan 
in the New York. City area 
which is completely out of date 
is the lack of coverage for in- 


fants during the first 90 days of | 


life. Citizens of New Jersey are 
protected, through their Blue 
Cross Plan, with a_ contract 
which covers infants from date 
of birth.” 

The unions have asked for 
these additional benefits: 


® Increase of maternity bene- | 


fit above $80. 

® Maternity benefits on a 
service basis for a 10-day period. 

® Provision in the maternity 
case waiting period. 

® Provision for maternity 
benefit for non-group enroll- 
ment. 
® Acceptance of enrollment 
of subscribers over the age 65 
on a general basis. 

® Provision for out-patient 
benefits on a full service basis in 
cases of emergency, accidents 
and operational surgery. 

® Elimination of the limit on 
days for admissions for removal 
of tonsils or adenoids: 

® Provisions of full -benefits 
for X-ray and radium therapy for 
in-patient and ambylatory pa- 
tients, 

The unions have also asked 
for extension of the 21-day hos- 
pital contract and care of in- 
fants from date - birth. 

THESE additional coverages 
and benefits would certainly cost 
more money. 

“But,” Eisenberg said, “if Blue 
Cross of New York had; in fact, 
already produced some advances 
in benefits and programming 

such as these, and then had 
come seeking increases in charges 
precisely geared to cover such 
increases . . . those of us who 
represent Blue Cross subscribers 
would not find it necess to 
appear before the Supt. of In- 
surance of the State of New York 
to strenuously contest a Blue 
Cross attempt to raise its sub- 
scriber charges.” ) 

Joining in opposition to the 
pro Blue Cross rate hike 
was Comptroller Lawrence E. 
Gerosa. 

It would place a $1,000,000 
burden on the city workers and 
take an additional $1,000,000 
bite from the city’s taxpayers. 
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‘he was coming 


(Continued from Page 1) 
took all the windows out.” 

She recalled how “you: could 
hear Mr. Lieto’s cou 
down the street; you knew when 

y that cough, 
it was terrible. I would find 
Mrs. Lieto,” she said, in “the big 
white house where the avenue 
makes a sharp turn,” before it 
began its uphill climb away from 
the village, toward Mt. Kisco 
Mountain. 

* 

REACHING a big white com- 
fortable house, some _ blocks 
away I rang the bell. I said 
I was a reporter with The Work- 
er, and stated my unpleasant mis- 
sion. 

Without intruding on_ the 
widow, I said, I would like to 
speak to some member of the 
family about the circumstances 
of her husband’s death: He 

uickly said he was a son-in-law, 

at he would summon some 
member of the family. Would I 
come in? I suggested it might 


+ be less upsetting to Mrs. Lieto 


to talk where we were, and I 
waited on the spacious screened- 
in porch with its plain but com- 
fortable porch furniture. 

He reappeared with his broth- 
er-in-law, and with them tumb- 
led out two lively, handsome 
youngsters, eager and - curious 
and friendly, with dark laugh- 
ing eyes. I had to wait. until 
they were shooed inside before 
the grim subject could be broach- 
ed again. Then one of the wives 
appeared, a _ beautiful young 
woman, and there was agree- 
ment that “Mary,” the eldest, 
should be called. I had said I 
would like to have the name of 
the. dead man’s physician. 

“Mary says tell her,” the pretty 
young woman said, reappearing 
in the doorway, and minutes 
later, Mrs. Molinaro herself 
opened the screen door from the 
street, and joined Lieto Jr. and 
me. 
“We wanted an autopsy,” he 
said. “But we didn't insist be- 
cause of mother, she didn’t want 


one.” 
* 


THEIR FATHER never had 
been ill, but always “strong and 
husky,” until he developed the 
racking cough after some years 
in the radium plant. Mrs. Molin- 
ari described how every morn- 
ing “he would choke, it was aw- 
ful to hear.” Another sister, mar- 
ried and living opposite the 
plant, for two years before his 
death drove him to work each 
morning, “although it’s only a lit- 
tle way, so he could get to 
work, 

In March, 1956, he entered 
Flower Hospital in New York, 
was subjected to a series of 
blood and other tests, but after 
two weeks insisted on coming 
home~—and then returned to the 
plant. 

The physician in which care 
he was in Flower “wouldn't give 
us an answer when we said did 
it come from radiation, but he 


told us he would die, that’s he'd : 


be lucky if he lasted nine months 
—and it was just nine months,” 
they said. They expressed ut- 
most confidence in this physi- 
cian, saying ‘he did all he could. 
Death oceurred in Mt. Kisce 
Hosptal, where he was ill fer 
two menths preceding his death. 
“Did your doctor ever say 
his respiratory trouble could have 
been from overexposure in the 
plant?” they were asked. The 
son said “it could have come 
from that, like what some miners 
et,” but that they still didn't 
ow just what it was, or under- 
stand about meetion. . 


Mrs. Molinaro, her pale face 
now becoming more drawn and 
her dark eyes filled with grief, 
told how the doubts they had 
in regard to what led to the fatal 

ia became accentuated 

summer when she read of 

the Labor Department's charg- 

ing the company with safety vio- 
lations. 


She had just about made up | 


her mind to try to “look into 
pop’s death,” insofar as was pos- 


up and 


| 


Interview at Mt. Kisco 


: sible, to see if they could claim 
relati to his employment 
and get workmen's compensa- 
tion for her mother, when she 
read of the news of Max Pavey’s 
death. This seemed to set her 
mother back, and ow —_ post- 
poned everything sa 
Then she made a startling rev- 
elation. “It was the company 
docter,” she said swiftly, in an- 
uished tones, “who found my 
ther's blood almost turned to 
water. He used to give him 
tests every three mon lood 


tests and others. - Yes, he told us, 
—" the matter with you peo- 


“That was over two years ago. 
He used to come to the home 
of one of my sisters, socially, on 
occasions, and she's the one he 
told confidentially.” 

It was with almost a wrench, 
breathing excitedly, that she told 
it— this confidence they apparent- 
ly had kept until now but in 
their remorse unleashed. “It's the 
God’s truth, all were telling 
you, she said, her eyes large— 
with lingering fear or relief, I 
could not tell. 

As if goading himself relent- 
lessly with painful memories, 
details which now may have for 
all I know assumed exaggerated 
significance and perhaps have 
been unrelated to radiation or 
the lungs which, they said, the 
doctor found filled with scar tis- 
sue, the son recalled, “He'd come 
back from work and his clothes 
would be-all in holes—even his 
long underwear which he wore 
beneath two pairs of overpants. 
He threw away two to three 
uniforms a week. My mother 
complained it cost so much for 
clothes it wasn’t worth’ it.” 

He got paid “about $65 a 
week” from Canadian Radium, 
and the widow was left at his 
death without anything save her 
$75 a month old-age pension, he 
said. The nine children, they 
added, had been bearing the 
considerable cost of her own doc- 
tor bills since January. 

Asked if they knew Dr. Boris 
Pregel, prominent scientist and 
head of the company, for the 
first time a trace of bitterness 
crept iu the son’s tones as he 
said no, he didn't think Dr. 
Pregel came to the Mt. Kisco 

lant much, why should he when 
ie had workers do the danger- 


ous work? 


Automation Issue 
To Highlight 
Ferum Saturday 


A conference of “America’s Fu- 
ture in the Age of Automation and 
Atomic Energy,” sponsored by the 
American Forum for Socialist Edu- 
cation will be held Saturday, Dec. 
7, 10 am. and 3:30 p.m., at the 
Great Northern Hotel, 118 West 57 
St. Panels will discuss Socialism 
and Democracy; Youth Problems, 
Cultural Problems, Trade Union 
Problems, Cultural Problems and 
Political Action. 

Participants will include Dave 
Dellinger, co-director of Liberatar- 
ian Press; Frederick L. Schuman of 
Williams College; Steve Nelson, 
chairman of the Communist ae 
of Western Pennsylvania; Farrell 
Dobbs, national secretary, Social- 
ist Workers Party; Murray Kemp- 
ton, columnist, and John L. Lew- 
ine, educator. 


200 ASK PRESIDENT 
TO GRANT AMNESTY 


Green, both of <e Som are still im- 
prisoned as victims of the Smith 
Act. 
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Tough Xmas-New Year 


For Mich. 185,000 idle 


DETROIT.—There will be 185,- 
000 idle workers possibly at the 
Xmas and New Year holidays in 
Michigan say sources in labor and 
government here and little likeli- 
hood of much of this unprecedent- 
ed mass of jobless getting ending 
tie jobless status after Jan. 1. 

Automotive News, trade journal 
of the industry reports that auto 
production last week hit the high- 
est total since December, 1956. 
Production will maintain this high 
output until near the Xmas holi- 
days when many of the shops may 
go down for “inventory.” This will 
ald to the 185,000 jobless. 

“Inventory” has come to mean 
layoffs without drawing unemploy- 
ment compensation, while the 
stockpile gets reduced by not add- 
iy anything to it. 

The present stockpile of cars ac- 


cording to Automotive News, was 


on Nov. 1, 1957, 463,978 com- 
pared with 277,975, Nov. 1, 1956. 
Of the. 463,978 new cars in the 
stockpile this Nov. 1, 200,000 were 
1957 models, the rest were 1958 
‘models, 

Meanwhile in the plants speedup 
is racing down the assembly lines 
as the record production figures 
snows 29.9 percent higher than a 
year ago and 9.1 percent higher 
than the week before. 

Unemployment at this time a 
year ago in Michigan was around 
100,000, mostly auto workers. This 
year it’s 185,000 with a large per- 
centage auto workers and building 
— workers making up the to- 
tal. 

Around City Hall in Detroit the 


JIM CROW LISTS 


| politicians recently were told by 
Daniel Ryan, head of the Detroit 
Welfare Department, that this city 
will have a permanent army of 
jobless all the year round. Seventy- 
five percent of which are Negro. 

Ed Carey, UAW leader, Wil- 
liam Patrick, Jr., the two recently 
elected City Council members have 
their work cut out for them when 
they take office Jan. 7. Together 
with the other four members of the 
coalition ticket they ran on, Van 
Antwerp, Mary Beck, James Lin- 
coln, Ed Connor, unemployment 
will be the No. 1 issue. 

And at the coming UAW con- 
vention, January 22, at Masonic 
Temple, Detroit, joblessness will 
be an issue for the 4,000 delegates. 
The main demand for 1958 of a 
shorter work week with increased 
take home pay, may help. 


WINDSOR.—The Chrysler Cor- 
poration hasn’t taken back 1,400 
workers on this 1958 model and 
overall is doing without a total of 
2,000 less workers at the Chrysler 
plant here. 

Thus they save wages on 2,000 
workers while these workers walk 
the streets here jobless. Many of 
them face eviction from __ their 
homes or the prospect of a Xmas 
where the best they will have will 
be surplus government food. That 
of course as everyone knows, con- 
sists of beans, pork, flour, dried 
apples, etc. 

The $6 million spent in repair 
work would have paid the wages 
of the 2,000 men laid off. 
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HIT ON HOUSING 


DETROIT.—The white suprem- 
acist cover-up boys in the city 
housing commission are gradually 
getting their nightshirts lifted by 
democratic minded citizens. The 
city housing commission has long 
harbored a nest of segregationists 
who maintained for years at the 


late Mayor Cobo’s command, a 


separate appilcant list for city- 
owned public housing. Federal 
Judge Arthur Lederle first smoked 
out this crew when he granted a 


Spend Missile 
$$ on Schools 


DETROIT. — The billions of dol- 
lars now proposed to be used for 
anti-missiles to ring the Soviet 
Union should be used to build 
schools, provide jobs, said Gus 
Scholle, state CIO president. He 
was speaking with E. D. Nixon, 
Negro leader from Montgomery, 
Ala., at a Detroit. Labor Forum. 
The topic was “Which Way for the 
South?” 

The forum placed major empha- 
sis on relating the need to help the 
struggle of Negro citizens to win 
the right to vote in the South. A 


number of UAWers here are al- 


ready helping by raising money in 
locals. 

Scholle’s comments about using 
“defense” money for schools came 
when h said that the press and 
people in government are telling 
the workers they have to tighten 
their belts in order to ring the So- 
viet Union with missiles. 

Many ple he said don't want 
the people educated they want to 
keep millions ignorant, in that way 
they can keep them. from voting 
and discriminate against them. La- 
bor has to help he said in winning 
the vote for all, for building coali- 
tion movements in other states like 
now exists in Michigan. 

The basis for discrimination said 
Scholle is so that employers can pit 
one racial group against another, 
so that they can have less income 
for both groups, which means more 
profits. 

E. D. Nixon emphasized the need 
for labor everywhere to help in the 
great vote drive now opening in the 
South. 
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lregating that has been done is}: , 


this: 
' Parkside project ‘which _ has 
1,092 units has four Negro fami- 
‘lies; Charles Terrace has a 428 


‘unit project have five Negro fam- Pe i. 
ilies; Smith homes with 210° units| Rae 


has no Negro families. 


Pas Fe 
Herman _ Cardens, on Detroit's}; 


far west side with over 1,000 units | tam 


has only 14 Negro families living 
there. 


Meanwhile over 2,000 Ne- 


NAACP order that asked the Fed-| gro families on a segregated list 


eral Court to instruct the Hous- 
ing Commission to desegregate 
public housing here. 


The Housing commission to- 


‘wait housing, while a hundred or 
‘so whites, awaiting special hous- 


ing because of family size await 


housing. A number of vacancies 
gether With the city attorney's exist. 


Thus desegregation was carried 


office rushed to the U.S. Circuit! 
Court of Appeals, at that time|out, but in a token fashion. So 
three years ago, and asked for a|says Richard Marks, chairman of 
delay in carrying out the order'th Detroit Commission on Com- 
“because it would take time.” The' munity Relations who was ordered 
High Court. granted the delay. Af-|by Mayor Miriani, along with the 
ter one year, Federal Judge Led-'city attorney to make an investi- 
erle threatened someone with con- gation. George Isabel, former, 
tempt proceedings unless he heard, Housing Commission member who. 
reasons for not carrying out the/| quit, made the charge before City: 
desegregation order. It’s now more! Council recently that desegrega-' 
than two years and all the deseg-' tien here was a farce. | 


Have a Xmas or New Year Party 


ny 


CAN you or other readers of the| organizing a holiday affair, dinner. 


need and must continwe into deci- 
sive 1958, vith all that's 
CAN you give us this help by! Will you hel)? 


ELIZABETH G. FLYNN 


DETROIT.—Elizabeth Gurley 
Flynn, pioneer organizer of 
American labor and campaigner 
for civil liberties, will appear at 
an informal reception for ber at 
the Tuller Hotel here, Saturday, 
Nov. 30, at 8:15 p.m. 

Refreshments will be served 
at a cost of $1.°A_ musical pro- 
gram is promised and the recep- 
tion is sponsored by 2 Detroit 
Welcoming Committee. 
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HIGHLAND _PARK,_ Mich. — 
UAW Local 490, Chrysler's High-| 
land Park plant have voted 2,469 
to 132 for strike to back up de- 
mands for curbing speedup and 
stalling on negotiations by the com- 


... then next week Plymouth t 
has problems, then Dodge amy 


Chrysler Jefferson, M Road or 
some other plant, each haying to 
negotiate their problems separately, 
causes much mental anguish to a 
family man. Rather we would see 
every plant closed down until every 
problem is settled.” He concluded 
that Chrysler is breaking the con- 
tract with their speedups. 
* 


THE UAW International Chrys- 


Strike votes similarly have been 
taken at Dodge Local 3 and DeSoto 
both Chrysler affiliates. A_ strike 
has been in progress at Chrysler’s 
Plymouth plant since, Nov. 18. 
Chrysler Local 685, Kokomo, Ind., 
has voted strike action. ler De t has this to sav 

At Chrysler's Local 230, Los about the Plymouth strike at the 
Angeles, deterioration of working) Mound Road plant: 
conditions centered around s “Members of UAW Local 51 
up resulted in a strike vote have taken up positions on the 
taken by the workers there. picket line around the Plymouth 

Like everywhere else, manage-|Mound Road Engine Plant in ac- 
ment has been intimidating, penal- cordance with a membership de- 
izing, and discharging workers for) cision to strike if necessary to re- 
failure to meet increased produc-|solye a number of production 


tion standards. eteicheiade: damon oh ch , 
At Dodge Truck here and Chrys- a. S Gispikes Wi e com 


uh! new plant in Newark, Del., he oldie Gilli ciliade Dati, 
back in 10. got better. setticaents| nation t0 daflate ts peodustion 
after they had voted overwhelm [train issue that has sparked Local 
wate to reject negotiated agree- 51 to strike abtion. 

A recent meeting of Chrysler “With, a weathered eye cocked 
UAW presidents and officers called/' 24 pretit columns, Chrysler man- 
for a showdown with the corpora- agement knows that one short-cut 
tion because of almost a complete}! still higher profits is by increas- 
breaddown of contractual relations. | img the work-load of its workers. 

“Local 51. Plymoutli-. Engine 


‘HAMTR AMCK, Mich.—A Dodge! workers voted 96.6 percent in favor 
of strike action at a special mem- 


worker writing in the UAW paper 
of Local 3 says the divide ef con-| bership meeting last Sept.-22. That 
vote; so- overwhelmingly in favor 


quer attitude of Chrysler has to be 
of strike action, was a clear indica- 


met with a full scale strike of all 
Chrysler workers in all plants. tion of the feeling running through- 
out the plant. 


He writes, “unrest is again rear- 
ing its ugly head in our Taily lives} “An indication of the company’s 
with the threat of strikes in differ-|lack of good faith is the number 
ent plants of Chrysler Corporation.|of new speeded-up operations 
Since the beginning of the 1958) ordered by the company while old 
model in September we have had|and challenged production disputes 
speedup after speedup in many dif-| were being discussed by the ne- 
ferent plants and according to the! gotiators. This company plays with 
reports in the daily papers, we have} words and refuses to put into black- 
at present strike votes taken in 10) and-white the necessary clear-cut 
different plants... .” ‘language which can make an hon- 


He continues . . 
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DETROIT. — Heavy overtime; other assembly plants six days. 


schedules at Ford and Chevrolet) PB cone ee lants 83 J36,- 
which has sent production soaring ~" cars turned out last week, Com- 
in the last weeks 29 percent higher yas = 34,000 the week before. 

| e Long Beach;Calif., plant all 


than this time a year ago, while) |; ... production records are being 


thousands of idle auto workers bit- 
‘set. On the 1957 models the work- 
terly protesting to UAW leaders. |... produced 104,219 vehicles dur- 
Many comments heard around jing the model year, an increase of 
locals where unemployment is 99 percent over the 1956 otind el 
heavier is that no overtime should) ea, 
be allowed unt’! all the union mem-|" 4 controversy seemingly is go- 
bers are back at work. ing on between some of the UAW 
Studebaker which was pushing leaders of the Ford Local in Louis- 
hard for output now lays off 1,100) ville, Ky., and the UAW Ford De- 
at South Bend. Management said,| partment, as to whether all the as- 
“production has become overbal-| sembly plants should be called out 
anced on some types of cars.” on this beef of speedup. Ken Ban- 
The same company a few weeks! non says there will be no strike of 
ago pushed out the 1958 model, | all the assembly. plants. The local 
hired 1,900 workers, now that it’s) union leaders in Louisville seem 
got production out, 1,100 of them)to think you have to have a strike 
get layoffs, after only a few weeks) like that in order to win. With over- 
work. time being worked in 12 assembly 
At Ford’s while overtime is be-|P/ants of Ford around the nation 
ing worked in the Rouge on some| While a strike goes on in Louisville, 
iobs in the old Press Steel Building, °™ething is going to have to be 
layoffs take place weekly and many|@0ne or the strike will 
of the 10,000 plant wide laid off, be broken. 
for model change still are not back. 
At Ford's while a strike goes on! 
at the company’s assembly plant at 
Louisville, Ky., 12 other Ford as- 
sembly plants work six days a 
week, which of course wil] make up 
the lack of production at the Louis- 
ville plant. . 


ing that a strike of all the assembly 
Ford plants be called in the light 
of this situation where the com- 


